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As the centennial date of the public school 
system of Pennsylvania draws near, it is time- 
ly to consider the problems confronted by those 
instrumental in the enactment and preservation 
of the Public School Act of 1834. Briefly, this 
paper deals first with some forces and factors 
that led to the enactment of the law of 1834, 
next it presents a resume of the provisions of 
the above act, and lastly with the influences 
that prevented the repeal of the act. 

Struggles for a Public School Act 

Many efforts of varying sorts were exerted 
to bring about the enactment of a law provid- 
ing for the establishment of a public school 
system in this commonwealth. Space here per- 
mits treatment of only two types of effort. 
First, there were the efforts of an unofficial sort 
exerted by exponents of free public educa- 
tion. These efforts were largely directed by 
the “Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of 
Common Schools” organized in Philadelphia in 
1828. The purposes of this organization were 
well expressed in its constitution, as follows: 

The object of the Society shall be the pro- 
motion of education, throughout the State of 
Pennsylvania, by encouraging the establish- 
ment of public schools, in which the elementary 
branches of education shall be taught in the 
respective counties of the Commonwealth; for 
the attainment of the end, the society shall open 
and maintain a correspondence with such zeal- 
ous, intelligent, and patriotic citizens, as may 
be induced to cooperate with it, and shall from 
time to time communicate to the public, through 
the medium of pamphlets and newspapers, such 
information as it may deem expedient, and 
adopt such other measures as may appear to be 
best calculated to accomplish the object of its 
creation. 

The officers seriously undertook the task of 
fulfilling the purposes of the society, first, by 


addressing a circular letter to key persons in 
every county, soliciting information regarding 
the status of education in their respective areas. 
Next, the data thus obtained were prepared in 
pamphlet form and circulated throughout the 
State. The newspapers of the State were also 
asked to publish these data. These efforts were 
zealously continued until they seemed to have 
borne fruit in 1834. 

A second type of effort in favor of public 
education had developed in official circles. The 
official efforts were exerted through three 
sources: first, the messages of the governors to 
the various legislative assemblies favoring pro- 
vision for public education; second, the reports 
on the deplorable status of education by the 
secretaries of state; and third, the reports of 
several committees on education of the various 
legislative assemblies. Particular mention 
should be made of the exceptional work of the 
Joint Education Committee of the two houses 
of the legislature which eventually reported 
the bill of 1834. 

As a preparatory step this committee sent a 
questionnaire letter to the governors of Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and Ohio. The questionnaire 
contained fifteen interrogatories regarding the 
status of education in the respective states ad- 
dressed. Prompt replies were received. The 
replies were attached to the report which was 
read in the Senate, January 22, 1834. It was 
later read in the House. The committee also 
prepared the famous bill which became law 
April 1, 1834. 

Act of 1834 

The law of 1834 was entitled, “An act to es- 
tablish a general system of education by com- 
mon schools.” The provisions of this act were 
too numerous and detailed to be presented here, 
but they were well summarized by Samuel 
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Breck, chairman, in the report of the committee, 
as follows: 

The bill now presented for your considera- 
tion, * * * contains no compulsory provisions 
whatever. The city of Philadelphia, the county 
of Philadelphia, and every other county, * * * 
will constitute a school division, and every 
ward, borough, or township, will constitute a 
school district. A joint meeting of the county 
commissioners, and a delegate from each school 
district, shall authorize the expenditure, if any, 
in each district; and these appropriations will 
be levied and collected in the usual manner. 
School directors, elected in each school district, 
will determine the number of schools to be 
opened therein, and provide them with suitable 
school houses. Manual labor may or may not 
be associated with the usual studies. Two in- 
spectors * * * appointed by the Courts of Com- 
mon Pleas, shall visit every school in their 
respective districts, for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the morals, learning, and ability of the 
teachers, and shall recommend applicants for 
places as teachers; watch over the progress and 
conduct of scholars, etc. A (state) superintend- 
ent takes charge of the whole system, which he 
regulates according to the various powers en- 
trusted to him. , 


Thus Pennsylvania empowered, not required, 
each district in the State to establish a public 
school, not only for the poor, but for all chil- 
dren first in 1834. In other words, the law 
created school districts of the existing civil 
districts of the State and directed each district 
to determine whether or not it should become 
an “accepting” district by establishing and 
maintaining free public schools. State aid was 
provided for the “accepting” districts. 


Struggle Against Repeal 


The struggle was not over with the enact- 
ment of the law of 1834. Since the law was not 
to go into effect until 1835 and since the legis 
lature then met annually, the opponents of free 
public education had time and opportunity to 
repeal the law before it became effective. Their 
efforts were exerted along two definite lines. 
First, efforts were exerted, and in many coun- 
ties these succeeded, to prevent the re-election 
of the members of the legislature who had 
voted for the law. J. P. Wickersham in his 
History of Education in Pennsylvania says that 
“without doubt a majority of the men elected 
to the Legislature of 1834-5, went to Harrisburg 
resolved to undo the school legislation of the 
preceding year.” 

Secondly, many petitions were sent to the 
legislature urging either the repeal or the mod- 
ification of the law. In total, 558 petitions with 
31,988 signatures urged repeal; 50 petitions with 
2,084 signatures urged modification; and 49 pe- 
titions with 2,575 signatures urged retention of 
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the law. The petitions largely emanated from 
the southeastern part of the State where the 
population was chiefly German. They desired 
to have their children receive their education 
in the German language, and to have such 
training given under the direction of their 
own religious sects. 

Fortunately, the law had excellent defenders. 
First, Governor Wolf, in his message to the 
legislature, strongly urged the retention of the 
law. Next, the tone of the report of the com- 
mittee appointed by the legislature to tabulate 
the data of the petitions was favorable to the 
law. In part the report read, as follows: 

The committee were pained to find among 
those who deem a general school system un- 
necessary and ask for its repeal, sixty-six who 
are unable to write their own names, and who 
attached their signatures by making their 


’ marks; and according to the best conclusion to 


which the committee could arrive, .more than 
ten out of every hundred of the petitioners 
names appear to be written by other hands 
than their own. * * * The Committee would 
further remark, that in most of the petitions 
not more than five names out of every hundred 
are written in English, and the great mass are 
so illegibly written as to afford the strongest 
evidence of the deplorable disregard so long 
paid by the Legislature to the constitutional in- 
junction, to establish a general system of educa- 
tion. 

Third, when the repeal of the law was being 
debated in the House, Thaddeus Stevens de- 
livered a speech* in defense of free public edu- 
cation which has ever since been considered a 
classic in educational history. These united 
efforts prevented the repeal of the law. Thus 
Samuel Breck may be considered the father of 
the public school system of Pennsylvania, and 
Thaddeus Stevens its saviour. 





Nature Contest 


The Carnegie Museum in collaboration with 
the Associated Science Groups, is holding 4 
Nature Contest on May 19, 1934, in the Educa- 
tion Room of Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

There will be two groups: Group I for ele- 
mentary school pupils (Grades 4 through 6) at 
10:30 a.m. Group II for junior-senior high 
schools at 1:00 p.m. 

To enter the contest each pupil is asked to 
send an entry blank properly filled* out to 
Millie R. Turner, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 
before May 1, 1934. Teachers or pupils may 
write to Miss Turner for blanks and study lists. 
The latter give the nature items on which the 
contest will be based. 


*Printed page 9, September, 1930, issue, PENN- 
SYLVANIA, SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Parent-Teacher Association Program 


MRS. GEORGE S. FOCKLER 


Johnstown, Pa. 


That the Parent-Teacher Association func- 
tioning under wise leadership is a real, vital, 
constructive force in education is admitted by 
many thoughtful, forward-looking educators 
and that it is an aid to the program of educa- 
tion as exemplified in the schools of today is 
a self-evident fact. 

No institution can carry alone the full re- 
sponsibility of education, which has become a 
very complex problem due to the many influ- 
ences, agencies, and institutions affecting chil- 
dren. The home, school, and community are 
powerful factors in moulding young life and 
the parent-teacher association provides a per- 
manent and systematic plan of organization to 
unite these factors in one common purpose, the 
well-being and welfare of the child. 

To this end that the parent-teacher member- 
ship should be made aware of its proper func- 
tion and not in any way assume the function 
of the school, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers directs a program of service and 
guidance through its publications and other 
well directed channels. This program is some- 
times criticised as covering too broad a field, 
but it would seem on careful analysis that it 
must be a very comprehensive program to meet 
the needs of all children in this most per- 
plexing day and age. 

The publications offer to the local units work- 
ing tools to lay the foundation for trained 
leadership and informed members. It is through 
individual knowledge and work that leader- 
ship may be developed, project work made ef- 
fective, and individual life touched. Congress 
publications include the distribution of over a 
million leaflets, rich in content and broad in 
scope in the fields of public welfare, education, 
home, service, and health. 

Each local unit receives from the state branch 
the National Handbook; Projects and Program 
Making; the all inclusive membership cards for 
each member; and leaflets needed to carry on 
the year’s program. Wisely directed programs 
and activities guide the membership into con- 
structive thought. 

The Handbook gives the information needed 
for the proper organization and conduct of all 
groups whose members make up the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. It gives 
essential information on the authorized form 
of organization, proceedings, underlying prin- 
ciples, and fundamental policies of parent- 
teacher work. 

Projects and Program Making gives a com- 
prehensive view of the Congress program as 


outlined by committee plans and also sugges- 
tions for making the program meet community 
needs. 

The all inclusive membership card carries 
on its face a statement of the aims and objects 
of the Congress and its permanent platform as 
well as the receipt for membership dues. 

Through The Child Welfare Magazine, which 
is the official organ of the N.C.P.T., another 
service of the Congress is most widely felt. 
Through articles prepared by specialists and 
experts in their respective fields, much valuable 
information and help are given parents and 
teachers on many phases of child health and 
training, parental education, parent-child re- 
lationship, leisure time activities, and many 
other problems. The magazine supplies a con- 
sultation service which helps solve many ques- 
tions on procedure and policies of the National 
Congress, also a department which helps par- 
ents solve everyday problems of child care and 
training. 

A new and potent influence in parent educa- 
tion has been the formation of study groups 
under the guidance of the Congress for the 
purpose of making an intensive study in par- 
ent education, with the goal of intelligent 
trained parents, alive to their responsibilities, 
in every home in America. At present there 
are more than 8,000 of these groups with 120,000 
parents registered, conducting their study work 
by means of radio. Forty-five states have par- 
ent education classes through the National 
office. 

Another important service rendered by the 
Congress is the conduct of correspondence 
courses to give educators and members an op- 
portunity to study the parent-teacher move- 
ment. Credit courses on the same subject are 
also given in many educational institutions 
during the summer sessions. 

Possibly the most helpful and far reaching 
service rendered is the health activity known 
as the Summer Round Up, a campaign to send 
to the entering grade of school a class of chil- 
dren in good physical condition and as free 
from remedial defects as possible, thus the load 
which the school and the tax payers must carry 
is lessened. In no sense is this a desire to 
duplicate any effective health work done in 
the community but rather to cooperate with 
those agencies now at work and secure their 
aid in conducting the physical examination. 
Because of the close contact the parent-teacher 
membership has with homes and schools, the 
Congress is in a strategic position to round up 
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the children for examination and to urge par- 
ents to have the defects corrected. 

Perhaps the most significant fact which con- 
tributes largely to the sound basis on which 
the Congress operates, other than the fine and 
high ideals of its founders, is that the work is 
of a purely volunteer nature, all unsalaried 
workers save the office personnel and it may 
be to this we owe the life and strength and 
well-being of this great work, the welfare of 
all children everywhere. Quoting the National 
President, Mrs. Hugh Bradford, “* * * the Na- 
tional Congress is now known as the largest 
body of volunteer workers in the world devoted 
exclusively to child welfare in home, school, 
church and community.” 

Naturally, the success of such a great move- 
ment must depend largely on the activities of 
the local units and their hundreds of thousands 
of members. Through them must come the 
correct interpretation of the objects and pur- 
poses of the Congress and by them is deter- 
mined the program of service. At present the 
greatest service to be rendered is the guidance 
of this great membership in a firm stand to 
prevent the lowering of educational standards 
and to that service the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers stands pledged. 





Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards and Accrediting Procedures 


After a quarter of a century of experience 
in the field of accrediting and standardization, 
the several regional associations of college and 
secondary schools have come to a realization 
that important modifications in standards and 
procedures of accrediting are imperative. A 
cooperative attack on the problem has been 
initiated by a Committee of Twenty-one repre- 
senting the six regional associations and is being 
sponsored by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. 

A general plan for a study of secondary school 
standards has been formulated by the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one and will be presented 
to the several associations for approval. An 
executive committee was appointed and charged 
with the responsibility of working out the de- 
tails of the proposed study and acting in an 
administrative capacity in the promotion of 
the study. 

The Middle States Association represent- 
atives on the committee are William Mather 
Lewis, Lafayette College; George W. McClel- 
land, University of Pennsylvania; Richard M. 
Gummere, William Penn Charter School; and 
E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania. 
E. D. Grizzell is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and Richard M. Gummere is a member 
of this executive group. 
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Among the Spires of the World 
EL COMANCHO 


John Colter, a member of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, was the first white man of 
record to see what is now Yellowstone National 
Park. 

He left the expeditionary force on the upper 
Yellowstone River to trap beaver and other fur 
bearing animals as a free trapper. This was 
in 1806. For the next few years he trapped the 
upper Yellowstone known then to the Crow 
Indians under the name of E-chee-tah, Kash- 
ah-ah-shah, or Elk River. (The Blackfeet called 
it in their language, Mi-tsi-a-dah-zi, meaning 
Big Elk River.) 

When the early French explorers reached it 
they called it Roche Jaune, or Yellow-Rock 
River which became in English, the present 
Yellowstone River, rising in and giving its name 
to Yellowstone National Park, set aside as a 
people’s playground by Congress in 1872, and 
since added to until the park has a present area 
of 5,575 square miles. 

That is what John Colter’s discovery of this 
wonderful region, in 1807-08 resulted in. He 
trapped beaver and other furs all over the 
headwaters of all the rivers that rise within the 
park and thus gained a very comprehensive 
idea of what the whole park country was like. 
When he came out with his furs he told other 
trappers about the great hot springs, the gey- 
sers, lakes, waterfalls, the painted canyons, 
mountains of glass and of sulphur, the giant 
peaks and beautiful valleys and, for his pains, 
was dubbed a liar! The other trappers laughed 
at him, said there couldn’t be a country like 
that and nicknamed the whole district “Colter’s 
Hell.” 

Yet Colter mapped the whole region in a 
fairly accurate manner and gave this map to 
the Government and it was published seven 
years later, giving the world some idea of what 
existed within the present Yellowstone Park 
territory. 

There is a great deal of historical interest 
centering here and having to do with fur days, 
early history of several Indian tribes, and with 
early army activity in the Rocky Mountain 
West. 





THe ScHooL HEALTH Service of the Quaker 
Oats Company, 141 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois, has prepared Uncle Sam’s 
Farm for school use. This is a map project 
most suitable for the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades and has special value in social science 
and geography. It consists of an outline map, 
30% x 44 inches; a set of colored illustrations 
depicting the nation’s chief farm products; and 
a teacher’s guide. 
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Cleveland Convention 


The attendance, estimated at 8,000, gave the 
Cleveland Convention of the N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, February 24-March 
1, 1934, the inspiration of numbers. The spirit, 
in marked contrast with that of the convention 
in Minneapolis a year ago, was optimistic and 
hopeful. The new plan, inaugurated by Presi- 
dent Paul C. Stetson, Indianapolis, made each 
member an active participant. That plan pro- 
vided for seven general subject committees of 
25 or more members each. The chairman of 
each general subject committee selected the 
officers of approximately 10 topic groups which 
studied some phase of the subject assigned to 
the general subject committee. Each of the 70 
topic groups consisted of 40 or more members. 
The seven general subject committees were: 

1. The Administration of Teacher Training 

2. A Comprehensive Program of Public Educa- 
tion 

. Financing Public Education 

. Education for the New America 

. Public Education and Public Welfare 

A National Outlook on Education 

. Interpreting the Schools to the Public - 

Cleveland’s large auditorium and _ splendid 
hotels provided ideal facilities for all phases 
of the convention: general meetings, affiliated 
organizations, group meetings, official meetings, 
exhibits, banquets, breakfasts, luncheons, and 
informal get-togethers. Low taxi fares were 
especially appreciated and the weather made 
their use general. 

Headquarters staff, Washington, D. C., ex- 
perts in staging conventions, planned well in 
advance and, launched the convention full blast 
and fully organized at the moment of its open- 
ing. Every detail of publicity, registration, 
printing, meeting places, speakers, press service, 
and service to members had been arranged so 
well that the complicated machinery of the 
convention moved effectively yet noiselessly. 


At the closing session Thursday forenoon, 
March 1, the chairmen of the seven general 
subject committees presented as their reports 
a summary of the findings of their sub-com- 
mittees. To be specific, the chairman of com- 
mittee seven on Interpreting the Schools to 
the Public integrated the reports of these sub- 
topic groups: 

Public Relations Agents: the teacher, the 
administrative agents, the non-professional 
agents, newspapers, community agencies, 
publications, the school plant, radio, school 
activities, outside educational agencies, 
special programs, home contacts, principles 
of public relations, public relations agents, 
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public relations agencies, and public rela- 
tions technics 
The chairmen of the other six general subject 
committees reported in like manner. 
Officers Elected 
President, E. E. Oberholtzer, Houston, Texas 
Second Vice-Pres., A. J. Stoddard, Providence, 
ke. 

Executive Committee, George C. Bush, S. Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh. 
Resolutions 

Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer, chairman 
of the committee on resolutions, submitted a 
constructive six-page report dealing with 

I. Reorganization of the Department and a 

longer planned program 

II. Functional relations 

1. Definition of control of public schools 
2. Definition of relationships between 
boards of education and_ superin- 
tendents 
III. An adequate educational program based on 
the following: 


1. Educational opportunity for every 
child 
2. Competent, trained teacher in every 


classroom, adequately paid 
3. Independent school boards responsive 
to the people 
4. Adequate financial support 
5. Non-control, federal aid 
IV. Socio-economic conditions 
1. More effective organization for main- 
tenance of professional ideals and 
service 
2. Creation of national council on social 
economic planning 
3. Disapproval of activities of certain 
organizations which destroy the birth- 
right of the children through curtail- 
ment of effectiveness of the school 
4. Schools should keep step with 
nomic changes 
5. Commendation of 
labor 
6. Teaching of harmful effects of alcohol 
and narcotics 
Curriculum revision 
Statement of objectives of the schools 
9. Enlarge the scope of work of the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education 
10. Secure Federal emergency aid 
Pennsylvania’s two members on the resolu- 
tions committee of eleven were: Frank M. 
Leavitt, Pittsburgh; G. Arthur Stetson, Titus- 
ville. 


eco- 


abolition of child 
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Abstracts of Addresses 
Wise and Unwise Economies in a Program of 
Supervision 


Any discussion of a program of supervision 
will necessarily involve some analysis of the 
function of the different departments of the 
school organization. In this discussion no at- 
tempt is made to draw any fine distinctions or 
lines of demarcation between administration 
and supervision. The conception of supervision 
which treats it as a creative, scientific, and co- 
operative enterprise more nearly fits the idea 
in the mind as to what constitutes an adequate 
program of supervision. Then, too, a program 
connotes planning, organization, and direction 
toward well-designated goals. A program of 
supervision which is adequate and economical 
must meet fully these provisions. 

Supervision is a creative enterprise. Among 
its objectives is that of the development of a 
group of professional workers who are trained 
to attack their problem scientifically. 

A sound supervisory program must be based 
upon an adequate and comprehensive philos- 
ophy of education, the meaning of which must 
be mastered by teachers and supervisors. 

Generally speaking, the functions of super- 
vision may be summarized under four main 
headings, to wit: (1) inspection; (2) research; 
(3) training; (4) guidance. While recognizing 
the necessity of inspection for administrative 
purposes, there is a tendency in supervision to 
minimize inspection and to emphasize training. 

Both inspection and research become sub- 
sidiary functions to the training and guidance 
of teachers. The training program concerns it- 
self with keeping the personnel informed and 
practiced in the best educational procedures. 
It creates a responsive attitude, an alert mind 
to new ideas and methods, a desire to cooperate, 
and an inspiration and vision for creative and 
constructive effort. : 

Summarizing, then, it is unwise economy in 
a program of supervision to leave teachers with 
unguided, uninspired leadership to develop by 
trial and error the many knowledges and prac- 
tices involved in the complexities of teaching 
and learning. 

Thus economy in the program of supervision 
provides for fully qualified supervisory per- 
sonnel adequate to organize a cooperative pro- 
fessional program based on a “mutual recogni- 
tion of interest” of those becoming a part of 
the group affected. The creative supervisor is 
scientific-minded, and sympathetically social- 
minded. With understanding she strives for 
uniformity of purpose rather than uniformity 
of practice; bases her findings and suggestions 
for improvement upon professional objectives 
and impersonal standards built upon the find- 
ings of research and the best educational theory 
and practice and applied with the human ele- 
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ment in mind.—E. E. OBERHOLTzZER, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Houston, Texas; newly-elected 
President of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, N.E.A. 
Seven Outstanding Needs of American 
Education 

To what shall educational journalism devote 
itself? May I suggest that there are certain 
needs so fundamental that in some measure all 
our Journals might well give consideration to 
them, each in its own way. Among these needs 
are the following: 

1. The education of adults to deal with the 
nation’s civic, economic, and social crisis. 

2. The development of educational oppor- 
tunities for the more than 3 million youth un- 
der 18 years of age for whom there are nuw 
neither schools nor jobs. 

3. The development of a system of human 
accounting which will reveal both educational 
and vocational needs. 

4. The reorganization of national income 
and taxation so as to make reasonable and 
stable school support possible. 

5. The reorganization of rural education to 
make it the efficient instrument of a coopera- 
tive scientific agriculture, supporting a worthy 
community life. 

6. The development of systems of special 
education for local, state, and national civil 
service. 

7. The retraining of America’s teachers that 
they may more effectively relate school acti- 
vities to home and neighborhood life—Joy 
ELMER Morcan, Editor, Journal of N.E.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The 1934 Yearbook on Critical Problems in 

School Administration 

The Commission appointed on Problems of 
School Administration in 1932 presents its final 
report to the Department of Superintendence. 

Your Commission at its first meeting decided 
that instead of attempting to cover the whole 
field of school administration, it would deal 
with the critical problems we are all facing in 
this troubled period through which we are now 
passing. The various problems were reviewed, 
the most critical selected, and the Commission 
began its work. The final report now printed 
and in your hands contains our best thinking 
upon this subject. No chapter expresses the 
independent point of view of any one member 
of the Commission, but attempts to present the 
common point of view of the entire Commis- 
sion. 

The Yearbook considers first the structure of 
government and its effect on the administra- 
tion of the schools. It deals next with the scope 
of education and the local administrative unit 
and then passes to the financial support of pub- 
lic education. In the fourth chapter, the lay 
control of public schools is considered, and this 
is followed by professional administration in 
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school control. Next deals with efficiency in 
school management, followed by the teaching 
staff and the formulation and execution of ad- 
ministrative policies. This is naturally followed 
by economy in school administration, and con- 
cludes with a most timely and helpful discus- 
sion concerning helping citizens to know their 
schools. It is not necessary to attempt a de- 
tailed review of the entire report, even if time 
permitted, for each member of the Department 
can, and we hope will, read the entire report. 

The Commission believes that the critical 
problems which are presented to school ad- 
ministration can be solved successfully only 
through intelligent leadership on the part of 
men who are charged with the responsibility 
of school administration. If the public school 
system of this country is to be protected from 
the dangerous forces now moving against it, 
reorganization is essential in respect to admin- 
istrative units. A public school system cannot 
succeed as a part of our social order in a 
rapidly changing civilization with 12,070 school 
administrative units in Illinois, 8,747 in Kansas, 
or 2,587 in Pennsylvania. A determined effort 
must be made under the leadership of school 
administration to reduce the number of school 
administrative units to the end that we may 
achieve better schools at less cost with an equal- 
ization of opportunity for all boys and girls no 
matter in what part of the state they may reside. 
We cannot expect or have the right to receive 
adequate support for public education without a 
proper reorganization of our school systems in 
several of our states. 

School administration must also face the 
problem of lay control. The public must not 
only be informed concerning its pernicious ef- 
fects in respect to slashing budgets at the ex- 
pense of American childhood but also as to the 
way in which, through state legislature, un- 
desirable and unnecessary subjects have been 
saddled upon our program of studies. 

In this period of economic distress through 
which the country is passing one of the most 
critical problems faced by our schools is main- 
taining the health and physicial welfare of our 
pupils. Children, when undernourished, hungry, 
or insufficiently clad, cannot be kept in school 
and cannot profit from instruction. At the 
present time, all of these ills confront us to a 
degree never before experienced in this genera- 
tion. Medical authorities have brought to our 
attention the rapid increase in undernourish- 
ment and are pointing out the evils which will 
follow in its train. Necessarily, the schools have 
had to organize special methods of relieving 
this nationally serious situation as well as co- 
operating with the established welfare agencies 
in their regular services. 

In many districts there is no authority in 
school law to finance the feeding or clothing of 
school children; in consequence, it has been 
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necessary to organize and finance within the 
schools methods of administering to school 
children. Funds have been raised by contribu- 
tions of teachers, by contributions from charit- 
able citizens of wealth, by public donations, 
and by various other expedients suited to local: 
conditions. 

When 1933 Legislature met in our particular 
State, authorization was given Boards of Educa- 
tion to appropriate school funds for the feed- 
ing of school children. This indicates a radical 
departure from public school service and re- 
veals an interesting social trend of the times. 

The nation owes much to the teachers of our 
schools for the sacrifice they have made in 
service and money in maintaining the health of 
these children during trying times. It is certain 
that the relief which has been furnished will 
do much to prevent the distress of the present 
period from leaving its mark upon the next 
generation. 

If school systems are founded upon sound 
democratic principles, the tendency in school 
administration and school supervision must be 
toward greater participation on the part of 
teachers. 

“There is another method which is gaining 
wider acceptance among school people. This 
plan is that of continuously interpreting the 
schools fully, calmly, and frankly. Citizens are 
invited to examine the educational process, to 
give suggestions, and to participate in the satis- 
factions of child culture. Such a program, of 
necessity, has certain definite characteristics: 

“(1) It is broad and forward-looking in its 
conception process. 

“(2) It is a continuous plan with campaign 
tactics only one of many procedures. 

“(3) It enlists the active participation of 
laymen of all types as well as teachers, pupils, 
and administrators. 

“(4) It is a varied plan—utilizing the in- 
tangible social contacts as well as the more 
concrete devices of the newspaper, the circular 
letter, and the magazine. 

“(5) It is a fundamental plan in which educa- 
tion as an essential element of society is stressed 
—and taxation, salaries, and budgets are of 
second importance. 

“(6) It is a long-time plan which builds into 
the lives of youth an appreciation of the educa- 
tional heritage.”—-Ben G. GRAHAM, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Pittsburgh, and Chairman, 1934 
Yearbook Commission. 

The Relation of Motion Pictures to Standards 
of Morality 

There has been a vast amount of acrimonious 
debate on the question of “morality” in com- 
mercial motion pictures, but there has hitherto 
been almost no actual measurement of the 
amount of conflict between motion pictures and 
standards of morality. Indeed, it has seemed 
impossible to study morality scientifically—that 
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is, by methods of precise measurement. Our 
first task had to be to develop a means of de- 
termining what the accepted standards of moral- 
ity really are. To the sociologist this is not 
quite so difficult as it seems to the layman. For 
morality is merely conformity with the mores, 
and the mores are the ways to which groups of 
people have become so accustomed that they 
take them as “of course the right ways” and 
are emotionally upset when they find them- 
selves or others doing otherwise. 


Our first step was to build up scales briefly 
describing 326 different incidents (bits of con- 
duct), such as one might encounter in life, 
arranged in order from very “good” to very 
“bad.” Each of these incidents had a numerical 
index to show its degree of badness, which 
indices were developed by a very elaborate 
statistical process and showed the extent to 
which a typical individual would be shocked if 
he saw such incident occurring in real life. 
With these scales the standards of 18 different 
social groups were determined from large 
samples of their members. That is, it was de- 
termined how far down on the scale conduct 
might go and yet be within the approval of a 
quarter or a half or three-fourths of each of the 
18 groups and of the society constituted by the 
groups combined. Then committees of five 
members each observed 184 motion pictures, 
rating their scenes quantitatively with the use 
of these same scales. From the numerical rat- 
ings given to the scenes (incidents) as averaged 
from the five judges, comparison could be made 
between the level of badness of the incidents in 
the movie and the level of approval of each 
of the 18 groups and of the society constituted 
by the groups combined. The measures proved 
surprisingly consistent and valid and showed 
the feasibility of making studies of the moral 
qualities of motion pictures by precise measure- 
ment. 


Of course the incidents of the movies varied 
widely in moral quality. The author, in his 
book on Motion Pictures and Standards of 
Morality published by the Macmillan Company, 
gives in great detail the distribution of these 
scenes in relation to the levels of approval of 
the various social groups. But in general it 
may be said that the movies fall, prevailingly, 
much below the mores in respect to aggressive- 
ness of girls in love-making; that is, girls are 
much more aggressive in the movies than would 
be approved in ordinary life. In respect to 
kissing, many scenes were such as would call 
forth disapproval from the typical member of 
society but, on the average, the kissing in the 
motion pictures investigated fell only a trifle 
below the indicated approvals of most of our 
groups. In respect to democratic practices and 
attitudes the conduct in motion pictures was, 
on the average, above the levels to which our 
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sample members of society are accustomed, and 
hence the scenes were such as to challenge ad- 
miration more often than to call forth dis 
approval. In the treatment of children by 
parents, which was the fourth phase of morality 
studied in the investigation, the movies were 
found at their best; three-fourths of all the 
scenes involving the treatment of children by 
parents lay above the level of bare approval of 
our social groups, while 70 per cent of them 
were of the kind to challenge not only approval 
but also the admiration of half or more of our 
social groups—acts that they would wish to 
have imitated. 

It is also worthy of note that morally “good” 
acts are more often enacted by characters played 
up throughout the movie in attractive roles 
while “bad” ones are more often played up in 
unattractive roles. It is believed that this has 
a tendency to make the “good” acts attractive, 
and thus to get them imitated, and to make the 
“bad” ones repulsive. But this policy is by no 
means consistently followed; in vast numbers of 
cases conduct that we would not wish imitated 
is exemplified in characters that are made to 
appear attractive in the movie. This is a policy 
about which motion picture producers could 
well afford to take thought. 

A study of the relation of the morality of a 
picture to its “success” suggested that motion 
picture producers are tragically mistaken when 
they assume that in order to make a movie 
successful they must make it as naughty as 
the censors will permit. Scientific evidence is 
presented of the existence of a negative cor- 
relation between the success of pictures and 
their degree of offense against morality. That 
is, producers lose rather than gain by antag- 
onizing morality. Motion picture production 
is found unbelievingly naive and unscientific in 
respect to the social adjustments of their out- 
put and the investigator concludes that: “A 
few good social science research men could 
render as important service in improving motion 
picture production as research in agriculture 
has rendered to scientific farming or research in 
physics to the improvement of the radio and of 
refrigeration.”—CHarLes C. Peters, Director of 
Educational Research, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 


Controversial Issues Concerning the Activity 
Movement 

Throughout its history, the activity movement 
has been a center of controversy. This is due 
in part to the fact that it has always represented 
a vigorous reaction against certain concepts of 
education represented in prevailing theory and 
practice. Accordingly, it has met with strong 
opposition, wrongly or rightly, from the more 
conservative forces. Furthermore, the basic 
concepts underlying the movement have changed 
radically from time to time. As these con- 
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cepts have impinged one upon the other, vig- 
orous controversies have arisen among the 
proponents of the movement. The situation has 
become further complicated during recent years 
by the fact that advocates of a wide variety of 
progressive ideas have proclaimed their views 
and practices under the banner of the activity 
movement. 

The specific issues relating to this movement 
may be organized around four different defini- 
tions of its basic concept, namely (a) the need 
of much physical activity in child life as con- 
trasted with passive learning; (b) the impor- 
tance of constructive activities in acquiring in- 
formation and in promoting mental growth; 
(c) units of the curriculum conceived as unitary 
samples of child experience, and (d) the activity 
program as synonymous to progressive educa- 
tion. 

The report shows clearly that most of the 
issues relating to the activity program are 
similar to those essential to any intelligent 
curriculum study. It follows that the major 
problem that we face today is not to decide 
whether the activity program is superior to all 
other concepts of education; it is rather to de- 
termine through critical evaluation and well- 
planned experimentation which elements of 
current theory and practice will contribute most 
to effective teaching. The Yearbook reveals the 


.urgent need for and prepares the way for such 


intensive studies. Only as we undertake this 
task intelligently and with open minds can we 
hope ultimately to develop valid theories con- 
cerning instruction and to increase steadily its 
breadth and excellence.—WILLIAM S. Gray, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Chicago. 


Education at the Crossroads 


This convention is meeting during an educa- 
tional crisis that is without precedent. The ma- 
terial evidences of that crisis are so vividly be- 
fore us that there is no need to catalog them. 
Terms shortened, salaries lowered, activities 
curtailed, opportunities denied; these are the 
livid scars that are upon the face of American 
education today. 

The storm has been no respecter of places. 
Schools that in the golden 1920’s were still 
primitive have now ceased to exist even in their 
meagerness. Schools that were in the van of 
educational progress have been forced to re- 
treat. Indeed, tragic as the story is of closed 
schools it may well be asked whether the 
greatest damage that has come to education may 
not prove to have resulted from the retreat from 
the fronts of progress. 

In these circumstances this convention should 
and will give prominent consideration to the 
adequate financial support of schools. 

From this place should and will go out the 
word that now, and not later, school terms 
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should be restored, that now and not later the 
wages of teachers should be lifted at least to 
the level of the industrial codes, that now and 
not later suitable supplies and decent text- 
books be put in the hands of children, and that 
now and not later should a check be put on the 
increasing slaughter of activities essential to 
the education of our youth, and that now and 
not later there be stopped those practices in 
the employment of teachers which are insid- 
iously undermining the quality of teaching ser- 
vice, practices which put first the place of 
residence of the candidate and second, or last, 
the interest of the child who is to be taught. 

Urgent and important as it is, however, to 
restore appropriations for schools, to revise our 
system of taxation, to broaden the base of school 
support and to find more just ways of distribut- 
ing school funds, yet I venture to say that these 
questions are only a part and, perhaps, the 
lesser part of the present responsibility of 
educational administration. The record of the 
past and the exigencies of the present point alike 
to another responsibility of commanding posi- 
tion. 

This is not the first time that the American 
people have seemed to falter in their devotion 
to education. Twice before in this century 
education has stood at the crossroads. One hun- 
dred years ago, almost to the year, after a 
sweeping economic depression, the public schools 
had become so poor that parents would not send 
their children to them if they could afford to 
send them to private tuition schools. But in 
the 1830’s a group of leaders, conspicuous among 
them Horace Mann, went to the people and 
waged a vigorous campaign for the rescue both 
of the ideals and the substance of popular educa- 
tion. So effectively did those leaders do their 
work that there began a movement which swept 
across the country fixing firmly and finally the 
principle of free democratic education. 

Again, in the late 1870’s, following another 
economic depression, the people appeared for a 
few years to doubt their ability to support in 
practice the theory of universal education. In 
the school reports of that period we note voices 
of discouragement and fear. For three consec- 
utive years there was an interruption of that 
progress which the preceding half century had 
recorded. But in 1879, as in 1835, the people at 
the parting of the educational way decided to 
take not the road that led down, but the one 
that led on and up. 

Beginning in 1830, and continuing to 1929, was 
an era of educational development, dramatic, 
almost spectacular, and altogether without prec- 
edent in this or in any other country. In that 
era, enrolment in secondary schools and colleges 
grew at rates far outstripping rates of popula- 
tion increase, piling up totals greater than in all 
other western civilizations combined. In 1880, 
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a small percentage of the teachers were trained 
according to any acceptable standards. In 1880, 
higher educational opportunities for women 
were almost non-existent. In 1880, compulsory 
education and child labor laws were hardly 
worthy of the name. In 1880, technical educa- 
tion was only in its feeble beginning. In 1880, 
school courses were narrow and adapted to the 
needs of only a minority of youth. In 1880, there 
was almost no provision for the special educa- 
tion of handicapped children, except for the 
totally deaf or totally blind. In 1880, few chances 
existed anywhere between the seas for a boy 
to get a trade education in school unless he 
should first be committed to a reformatory. In 
1880, school equipment and school building 
for the most part were meager and often for- 
lorn. There is no need to take the time to state 
the contrasting conditions of today. They are 
before your eyes wherever you may live and 
they are there as the irrefutable evidence of 
the abiding faith of the American people in 
education and of their desire generally to sup- 
port it. As we read the record therefore, are 
we not to be impressed with the manner in 
which our predecessors trod the new roads that 
had been chosen? From this distance it is not 
the anxiety of the bleak years that impresses us. 
It is rather what happened after the period of 
perplexity and hesitancy had passed. Not what 
happened to the support of school in periods of 
depression, but what happened to the spirit and 
substance of education after the depression had 
passed that is what is significant to us now. 

I repeat, therefore, that far more command- 
ing eventhan the exigent fiscal problems of the 
moment is the consideration of what is to happen 
to education; what new vistas are to open be- 
fore it; what new plans must be made for it 
now that, as we hope, the storm has spent its 
fury. In this century now closing there have 
been these two eras, that of the establishment 
of the principle of universal free education, and 
that of educational expansion. How will the 
historian of the future record the era now be- 
ginning? Probably he will characterize it as an 
era of educational evaluation or, perhaps, as one 
of the better application of education. More- 
over, it is no part of wisdom to conclude that 
the present difficulties of the schools are solely 
due to economic conditions. He is half blind 
who thinks he sees that the public is interested 
only in what the schools cost. There is plenty 
of evidence that the public is interested even 
more in what the schools are doing, whether 
the schools are producing results commensurate 
with the investment of money and time. That is 
a far more interesting question than any other 
current question about education. It is a ques- 
tion, moreover, that presses for answer not 
only as it relates to public schools, but as it re- 
lates to private ones as well; not only as to 
lower schools, but as to colleges and universities. 
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In no uncertain manner education is to be asked 
to give an account of itself. The tax payer, the 
citizen, the parent, even the pupil himself is 
asking, “Does education give an adequate, a 
commensurate return for what it costs in money 
and in time?”—Payson Smit, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Boston, Mass. 


The Need for Adult Education 


What I say does not apply to all education. In 
certain lines, every educational centre is a center 
of progress; and that is in those lines where 
education consists of fact-finding research. 


Our greatest living educator, it seems to me, 
is Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He is our greatest 
educator, not because he understands all our 
problems and knows what to do about them; 
but because he dares to ask questions about 
them—dquestions which no American leader ever 
dared to ask before—and to look for the answers 
to those questions, not in the consensus of 
learned opinion and not in that body of crystal- 
ized error which we call “public sentiment,” 
but in actual fact-finding research. 

Granted that he has had to act at times be- 
fore he got the answer, and granted that sorne 
of his actions may prove to be erroneous—he 
nevertheless remains our greatest educator; for 
he has not only asked questions but compelled 
millions of Americans to ask questions which 
they never dared to ask before. 

He has done something which no dictator ever 
did, and which no dictator ever could do, for 
he has made a Nation think. 

That, of course, is dangerous. But adult educa- 
tion is always dangerous; and until we recognize 
how dangerous it is, and accept the risks, we 
can not hope to get very far with it. 

It is much safer merely to hand down in- 
formation, and to tell the public what con- 
clusions they should reach. Then people can 
go on improving their minds, not by fitting them 
for action but by re-decorating them every so 
often with other people’s opinions and keeping 
abreast of the intellectual styles. 

Bosses, grafters, exploiters know how to deal 
with such people. They even know how to use 
them. They make good window dressing for 
their political tickets. They are likely to be 
such respectable and highly-educated chumps 
that no one will question their integrity; and 
their minds are so preoccupied with these in- 
terior decorations that there is little danger of 
their ever discovering what is really going on. 

Our need for adult education, it seems to me, 
is not a need for more educated persons of this 
particular type. It is a need for finding out 
what is what—especially in this changing civ- 
ilization. : 

If our civilization were not changing, the 
situation would be altogether different. But it 
is changing; and it is changing because of an 
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Why Teach? 


CHESTER M. SANFORD 


Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


Heavy demands are now being made upon 
teachers. While some are measuring up to 
these demands, others are faltering by the way. 
They are wondering how long they will be able 
to stand under their present load and whether 
the supreme efforts they are putting forth are 
worth while. 

The fact that all eyes are now on our public 
schools makes the teacher’s position precarious. 
If teachers falter and stumble they will aggra- 
vate a situation that already is serious. Sur- 
rounded by tax payers who are counting costs 
down to pennies, teachers may easily fall into 
the habit of thinking that their sacrifices are 
not appreciated; but even though they are not, 
teachers, for their own good, should be loath 
to admit it. 

Already our country is well supplied with 
crepe hangers. For teachers to join their ranks 
would be disastrous to themselves and to the 
cause, disastrous to themselves as all who talk 
down their profession are sure to go down with 
it, disastrous to the cause as they become the 
easy agents through which the enemy works. 
If, under the exigency of the hour, you are 
not finding a satisfaction in teaching; if the 
profession is not affording you a natural outlet 
for the highest and best that is in you; if it is 
not making you a more congenial companion 
and a more desirable citizen, you can not evade 
the fact that you owe it to yourself and to the 
pupils with whom you work to .get out of teach- 
ing. 

Thinking that you may desire to “check up” 
on yourselves that you may better determine 
your attitude toward your profession, we sug- 
gest that you note carefully your mental and 
emotional reaction as you read the following 
reasons for teaching as given by the best writers 
in the field of education. 

(1) Teaching is the most important of all of 
the vocations excepting the ministry. Do you 
believe this? Before answering, consider some 
of the aims of education. To educate, according 
to Plato, is “To fashion the life of the individual 
in an all round manner.” Aristotle tells us that 
“Virtue is the end of all education.” Froebel 
thought of education as “Unfoldment.” He be- 
lieved that children possess in embryo all the 
ideal attributes of character and that it is the 
business of teachers to unfold and develop them. 
Doctor Dewey contends that the work of the 
teacher is to mould character; to teach youth to 
be honest, just, temperate, truthful, pure. Doc- 


tor Bagley would have teachers direct the 
thoughts and develop the characters of the chil- 
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dren rather than do their thinking for them. 
Are the above aims worthy and vital? Should 
those engaged in helping children realize these 
aims esteem their work lightly? Contrast your 
own lives with what they might have been had 
there never been a teacher. To bring the ques- 
tion closer home, make a list of your acquaint- 
ances that have been transformed by educa- 
tion. Make another list of those whose lives have 
been cramped and who have never been able 
to accomplish the work for which they were 
talented because they failed to secure the neces- 
sary education. 

The following example comes to my mind. 
Several years ago while lecturing at Berea Col- 
lege, located in the mountains of Kentucky, 
Mr. Taylor, dean of the college, introduced me 
to a tall, handsome young man of twenty-six 
who spoke with ease and accuracy. After he 
had departed, Mr. Taylor told me this story. “A 
few years ago that young man came to us from 
the mountains. He then was crude and un- 
couth. When he had been here a short time, 
he came into my office and addressed me thus: 
‘Be you the rich guy how’s handles the money 
here?’ When I told him that I was he con- 
tinued, ‘Well, the high guy how’s lives in the 
big house yon says how’s if you will put up 
five dollars I can stay.’ ‘But why can’t you stay 
anyway?’ I asked. He replied, ‘Cause I 
chawed.’” (He referred to tobacco as they 
have a rule against its use. The first time this 
rule is broken the student must put up five dol- 
lars in order to remain. In case he does not 
break it a second time his five dollars is re- 
funded, but if he does he loses the money and 
is sent home.) ‘But why did you chaw?’ Mr. 
Taylor asked. The following is the reply he 
received: ‘Well, maw chaws and maw drinks 
and maw ain’t much account; and paw chaws 
and paw drinks and paw takes drugs and paw 
ain’t no account nohow. I reckon it’s in me to 
chaw.’ Mr. Taylor put up the money thus en- 
abling the young man to remain. Rapidly he 
mastered the work in the grades, the high 
school, and when I saw him he was completing 
his third year in college. Already he had de- 
cided to become a teacher. Now he is the suc- 
cessful principal of a large high school. 

(2) Teaching is desirable because it gives 
unlimited opportunities for service. The true 
measure of greatness is the amount of service 
rendered; for the Master once said: “Let him 
that is greatest among you be your servant.” 
No one should choose a vocation because of 
what he can get out of it, but because of what 
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he can put into it. Especially should this ap- 
ply to teachers. 

Recently I read a book, “The Price of the 
Prairie.” In it the author called our attention 
to the sacrifices made by our pioneer fore- 
fathers to bring these broad expanses to their 
present state of sanitation and fertility. He 
pictured staunch-hearted men and women, 
gaunt and often shaking with ague, fighting on 
and on against innumerable obstacles in order 
that they might make their contribution to 
civilization and to the flag we love. 

Henry P. Wright, formerly Dean of Yale Uni- 
versity, shows us our obligations to the state 
and to society in these words: “We may take 
to ourselves credit for having made good use 
as students of the opportunities open to us; but 
whence came these opportunities? What have 
we that we have not received? Everything that 
we possess that makes life worth living has 
come down to us, directly or indirectly, from 
others,—a few of them our immediate prede- 
cessors, but the vast majority men unknown to 
us, who lived before our time, many of them 
centuries before. By their struggles and sacri- 
fices and discoveries, the rights and privileges, 
the comforts and conveniences that we enjoy 
have been accumulating age after age, and have 
been preserved to be an inheritance of the 
people of this generation. The world will con- 
tinue to grow better, whether you and I help or 
not; but we can do a little to help, and it is a 
great privilege to us to have a part in this for- 
ward movement, by which something more than 
we received is to be handed down to those who 
come after us.” 

Suppose we pause that I may ask your re- 
action to the above. Are you truly grateful to 
stand beside those who have dedicated their 
lives to the great cause of education? 

(3) Teaching tends to develop the finer qualf- 
ties of mind and soul. Your first reaction as 
you read the above may be to differ with me. 
Immediately there may come to your mind 
teachers, long in the service, who have become 
shallow, peevish, and deadly dull. Yes, but 
can’t you think of many others who have un- 
derstood you when you most craved to be un- 
derstood, who have been sympathetic, magnetic, 
constant, and courageous? 

As you read the following ten command- 
ments given for teachers by the Federal Office 
of Education, ask yourselves this question: Can 
a teacher make these commandments the rule 
of her life without witnessing within herself a 
transformation toward the things that have 
eternal values? 

(1) “Thou shalt have other interests beside 
thy school room.” (Disregard for this first 
commandment so narrows the vision of mahy 
teachers that they lose their magnetism. We 
do not get the best music by continually playing 
on one string.) 
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(2) “Thou shalt not try to make of thy chil- 
dren little images, for they are a live little 
bunch, visiting the wriggling of their captivity 
upon you, their teacher, unto the last weary 
moment of the day; and showing interest and 
cooperation unto those who can give them rea- 
sonable freedom while working.” (Yes, we 
teach children rather than language and arith- 
metic. We learn to think in terms of children. 
We develop a sensitiveness to their whims, 
their impulses, their temptations. We have 
faith in each child, as we are able to see good 
in him. So long as we teach children rather 
than “book learning” we will not become cold 
and unapproachable, but will remain human.) 

(3) “Thou shalt not scream the names of thy 
pupils in irritation, for they will not hold thee 
in respect if thou screamest their names in 
vain.” (Is the quality of your voice an asset 
or a liability? Are you constantly hitting the 
initial consonants? If you are you must expect 
the children to become irritable for you are 
making them so. Is your voice dull and color- 
less? If it is you should expect your children 
to become listless and disinterested.) 

(4) “Remember the last day of the week to 
make it happy.” (The children also are tired 
and nervous as the week draws to a close.) 

(5) “Humor the feelings of the children that 
their good will may speak well for thee in the 
little domain over which thou rulest.” 

(6) “Thou shalt not kill one breath of stir- 
ring endeavor in the heart of a little child.” 
(If you want him to do better, appreciate what 
he has done.) 

(7) “Thou shalt not suffer any unkindness of 
speech or action to enter the door of thy room.” 

(8) “Thou shalt not steal for the drudgery 
of many ‘papers’ the precious hours that should 
be given to recreation, that thy strength and 
happiness may appear unto all that come with- 
in thy presence.” 

(9) “Thou shalt not bear false witness to 
‘many schemes of work,’ for much scattered 
effort is a weariness to the soul and a stumb- 
ling block to weary fingers.” 

(10) “Thou shalt laugh—when it rains and 
wee woolly ones muddy the floor; when it 
blows and doors bang, when little angels con- 
ceal their wings and wriggle, when Tommy 
spills ink, and Mary flops a tray of trailing let- 
ters; when visitors appear at the precise mo- 
ment when all small heads have forgotten 
everything you thought they knew. And again, 
I say unto you, laugh, for upon all these com- 
mandments hang all the law and the profits 
in the schoolroom.” 

Why did the Federal Office of Education give 
us these commandments? For two reasons evi- 
dently: first for the good of the children, and 
second, for our own good; for in keeping them 
we are sure to develop the most desirable quali- 
ties of mind and heart. 
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The Significance of the New Type 
Commencement 


WILLIAM FINK 
Director of Senior High Pageants, Reading, Pa. 


Today is commencement day at Reading High 
School. As we have done on seven former oc- 
casions, we are celebrating the event with a 
graduation pageant. It is about this new type 
of commencement that I wish to speak briefly 
this afternoon. 

The mention of a new type of activity im- 
mediately suggests the consideration of the 
older type that the newer supplants and a con- 
trast of the two. In schools where the old type 
of commencement is in vogue, several honor 
students deliver addresses, the class sings a 
selection or two, and a speaker, imported for 
the occasion, imparts advice to the graduates. 
The program is arranged by others than mem- 
bers of the class. The students themselves have 
no voice in the preparation of a program de- 
signed to make one of the most important 
events in their lives. Where the new type of 
commencement prevails, conditions are entirely 
different. The pageant provides an opportunity 
for pupil participation. Every member of the 
class has a definite part in the graduation exer- 
cises. 

In our own school, at the very beginning of 
each semester, our students who are members 
of the group to be graduated at the end of the 
particular term assemble to: settle upon the 
theme of their graduation pageant. Each 12A 
homeroom then elects a representative to serve 
on the pageant committee. This latter group, 
meeting with the director, devises a question- 
naire which each member of the class fills out. 
The questionnaire indicates the student’s pref- 
erence in respect to the part he is to play in 
the final production. He may choose to be a 
member of the chorus, to play in the orchestra, 
to have a speaking part, or to take part in gym- 
nastic activities for boys or for girls. In cast- 
ing a person for the pageant, we are careful 
to respect his wishes. A pupil is never required 
to participate in a pageant activity against his 
will. This policy makes for individual interest 
and satisfaction. 

The student committee functions further in 
conducting try-outs for speaking parts. Guided 
by the results of this competition, the commit- 
tee selects members of the class for various 
parts in the pageant. The selection of charac- 
ters for the various episodes is, therefore, a 
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procedure reflecting not an arbitrary decision 
on the part of a director but a democratic selec- 
tion on the part of a group representing the 
class. 

Then starts the real preparation for the 
pageant. The English department develops the 
theme; the music department prepares the 
music; art students begin to design scenery. In 
the wood, the metal, and the electric shops, 
pupils construct scenery and properties de- 
signed by the art groups. Members of the 
dramatic workshop make the costumes for the 
pageant. This group is assisted by the sewing 
classes of the school. The orchestra during its 
regular period for practice begins to prepare 
the music; the chorus, meanwhile, is busy prac- 
tising the vocal numbers. 

One of the marked benefits in the new type 
of commencement, then, is the fact that it pro- 
vides definite motivation for work in many de- 
partments. It unifies the school in a common 
project. This year, for example, 221 seniors and 
a hundred members of the faculty are working 
together in a common undertaking. This will- 
ingness to cooperate for the “joy of the work- 
ing” builds up a spirit of understanding and a 
school morale that can be achieved in no other 
manner. Pupils and teachers give of their ser- 
vices freely; they think only of the end to be 
achieved. 

This giving of time raises another important 
issue. Does the preparation of the pageant in- 
terfere with school work; is the pageant pre- 
pared on school time? To both of these ques- 
tions, we would answer no. Where the old- 
type commencement prevails, members of the 
Senior Class are given a vacation period from 
the time their final examinations end to the 
day of commencement. This time we utilize for 
rehearsals. 

The new type of commencement is valuable 
in that it fosters in the members of the gradu- 
ating class certain interests that carry over into 
life. Many participants in the pageant carry on 
their dramatic activities after they have been 
graduated from high school. Girls who work 
in the dramatic workshops but who were never 
enrolled in clothing classes in school often be- 
come quite proficient in designing and making 
costumes. Boys who make and paint scenery 
often transfer these abilities to life situations. 
The new-type of commencement is valuable, 
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furthermore, in the fact that it impresses great 
truths concretely. In our present pageant, The 
Torch, for instance, instead of discussing in an 
abstract way the gradual development of edu- 
cation, we show in a very definite picture, in 
the prologue, mankind striving for the fire of 
Truth. Twelve Furies, representing those fac- 
tors which interfere with the advancement of 
learning, try to prevent man’s progress toward 
his goal. Led by the redeeming factors in life, 
however, mankind overcomes his arch-enemies 
and partakes of the light of Truth. 


Then follow four episodes showing how 
primitive man learned to write; how the Egyp- 
tians applied abstract knowledge to practical 
problems; how in the dark ages, science, after 
a struggle, triumphed over error; and how, 
finally, in Bonnel, Switzerland, the ideal of the 
people’s school was finally realized. 

In preparing our commencement pageants, 
we have always had certain ideals in mind. 
First of all, we have made an effort to make 
our presentations instructive by picturing con- 
ditions authentically. This latter aim has re- 
quired considerable research, but we feel that 
our efforts have been worth while. In our pres- 
ent pageant, The Torch, for instance, our last 
episode is a dramatization of an old educational 
treatise, Leonard and Gertrude. In Thunder 
Mountain, our faithfulness to fact was com- 
mented upon by Indians who saw the produc- 
tion. Our Washington pageant, too, dealt with 
facts as they really occurred in history. 

In addition to making our pageants informa- 
tive, we try to make them, wherever possible, 
entertaining. Many persons recall the play 
within the play in our first pageant and the 
Oregon scene in Citizenship. 


Our major aim, however, is to make our ex- 
ercises impressive. We spare no efforts in 
striving for beauty of scenery, costume, and 
lighting effects. The first episode of the Wash- 
ington pageant, the prologue to Citizenship, 
and the alchemist’s laboratory in The Torch 
are attempts to realize the ideal of impressive- 
ness. 


To be really impressive, however, a pageant 
must impart to the audience a great truth. In 
fact, each of our pageants is built upon a 
worthy ideal. In Thunder Mountain, we tried 
to show that the common concept of the Indian 
is a mistaken one; we aimed to show that the 
Indian has fine qualities that historians fre- 
quently have overlooked. In Hearth Fires, we 
presented the home as an institution without 
which civilization cannot survive. Citizenship 
stressed faith, law, service: qualities that are 
also necessary for the survival of social well- 
being. The Torch conveys the undeniable fact 
that in spite of difficulties and temporary re- 
verses education has progressed from the worth 
while to the more worth while. If our pageants 
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are not impressive in the sense that they leave 
the faculty, the class, and the audience with an 
eternal verity, we feel that they are not achiev- 
ing their purpose. 

The new-type commencement is valuable in 
that it provides an opportunity for participation 
on the part of all members of the class, it 
challenges pupil initiative, it has definite trans- 
fer values into life, it unifies the school, and it 
presents great truths concretely. Most import- 
ant of these, however, is the fact that it binds 
together the school in a common undertaking. 

If during the presentation of the pageant you 
could see one hundred teachers assisting in the 
costume rooms, doing make-up work, serving 
back stage; if you could see a whole graduating 
class eager to do its very best to make its pag- 
eant a success, you would not hesitate to agree 
in the statement that the new type of com- 
mencement is worth while. 





Education and Our Present Social Problems 

That the causes of the situation do not lie 
within the schools is too obvious to need ex- 
position. That the causes are in the general 
state of society itself is equally evident. Any 
child who can listen and read knows that they 
lie in the economic institutions and arrange- 
ments of present society. On one side is the 
crisis in education. On the other side are the 
social problems. There is no doubt about the 
close connection of the two. The causes of 
the economic catastrophe are the causes of the 
educational crisis. What will remove or even 
mitigate the forces which brought about the 
collapse of industry, the terrible insecurity of 
millions of our people, the breakdown in gov- 
ernment due to decrease of revenues, will have 
the same effect on education. There is no 
other way out. We must do what we can at 
once to protect the schools from the forces 
which are imperilling them. 

In conclusion, let me say that one of the 
first steps to be taken practically in effecting 
a closer connection of education with actual 
social responsibilities is for teachers to assert 
themselves more directly about educational 
affairs. The present dictation of policies for 
the schools by bankers and other outside pe- 
cuniary groups is more than harmful to the 
cause of education. It is also a pathetic and 
tragic commentary on the lack of social power 
possessed by the teaching profession. Teachers 
will not do much for the general settlement of 
social problems outside of the indirect influence 
of academic discussion, until they have asserted 
themselves by taking an active share in the 
settlement of the educational problems which 
most directly concern teachers in their own 
local communities. Begin at home is again the 
lesson to be learned.—John Dewey, Professor 
Emeritus of Philosophy, Columbia University. 
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An Alaska Liner at 


Cruising the. Gold Trail to Alaska 
MARY McCAMLEY 


On June 9, within two hours after school was 
out I had purchased from the Traveling Pas- 
senger Agent a round-trip ticket to Alaska. 

For three nights, thereafter, and two days I 
flashed across the great flat plains and the rugged 
mountains of the northwest. I saw Sioux Indians 
dance at Mandan, North Dakota, followed Gen- 
eral Custer’s trail along the Yellowstone River 
in Montana, and crossed the Rockies in slothful 
ease right in the locality where Lewis and Clark 
had performed the same feat dangerously and 
laboriously in 1805. Incidentally I viewed scenes 
haunted by the shadows of famous characters 
including Buffalo Bill, Sitting Bull, Calamity 
Jane, and General Nelson A. Miles. All in all 
I was fairly steeped in western frontier tradition 
and was quite in the mood to “hit the trail” to 
Alaska by the time I arrived in Seattle. 

I mounted the gangplank of the good ship 
Aleutian exactly ten minutes before it was 
pulled up. There was no time-consuming red 
tape to go through. I was a sovereign American 
citizen sailing to one of our own territorial 
possessions. It was all so easy, so friendly. In 
fact myself and my luggage were so promptly 
conducted to our stateroom by an energetic 
steward that I was able to mount to the boat 
deck in time to see the vessel shove off while 
the band played and colored serpentine wafted 
down in long streamers from the hands of the 
passengers to the people waving farewell on 
the dock. In contrast to some other ship sail- 


Columbia Glacier 


ings I have heard of, everybody in this one was 
happy, almost hilarious. Adventure bound— 
that was the spirit of the hour! Soon our 
turbines had taken up their steady rhythm and 
we were moving at an agreeable, moderate pace 
between rugged green-forested islands over blue 
water as smooth as an indoor swimming pool. 

Most of the passengers like myself were on 
holiday. There were teachers, business and 
professional people, and one who was unmistak- 
ably of that rare and fascinating species known 
as a “globe-trotter.” Others, it was plainly 
evident, were men of the big outdoors. Miners, 
lumbermen, or salmon fishermen, we surmised. 
Later conversations with these picturesque 
individuals confirmed this guess and we had 
many pleasant hours as they related how Alaska 
is wrestling wealth from the rocks, sea, and 
forest, paying for itself many times over every 
year. 

The latest cut American clothes and a Panama 
hat could not conceal the fact that one of our 
passengers was an Eskimo. We soon discovered 
he spoke English well and we clustered about 
him listening eagerly to his description of life in 
the far north. His home, he boasted, was the 
frozen tundra far above the Arctic circle. We 
thought of what would become of that Panama 
hat up there and smiled. My tour friends jok- 
ingly warned me to “beware of the magnetic 
attraction,which is said to be very strong near 
the North Pole.” 

One by one the days slipped away and 
picturesque Alaskan towns with them. We 
called at Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Sitka, 
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Skagway, Cordova, and Seward. From three of 
these places we left the steamer and made side 
trips into the interior by rail. We went from 
Skagway to Lake Bennett, from Cordova up the 
Copper River and from Seward to Fairbanks. 
It was almost incredible to see enterprising 
electric-lighted towns in such a wilderness and 
to stop in comfortable hotels with room and 
bath. 

We visited one of the world’s greatest gold 
mines at Juneau and saw the rich gold bearing 
ore being removed from the mountain. At Fair- 
banks we saw dredges washing gold dust and 
nuggets out of gravel deposits under a glacier. 
Alaska, it was quite evident, is still on the gold 
standard. At Ketchikan we witnessed all the 
processes of salmon canning and doubtless this 
winter will eat some of the royal red chinook 
which we saw cleaned, packed, and steamed 
during our visit. 

By day the scenery was marvelous, with white- 
crowned mountains, blue glaciers, green forests, 
and flower dappled meadows. Our trips on land 
took us over trails of the lurid gold rush of ’98 
and we made a first-hand acquaintance with 
scenes in the writings of Rex Beach, Jack Lon- 
don, Robert Service, and others. From our deck 
chairs on the steamer we saw seals on the rocks, 
and occasional elk and moose on the shore. I 
can imagine no more effortless way of going on 
a mountain sightseeing trip than on a boat to 
Alaska. 

In the evenings we danced on deck to or- 
chestra music while the midnight sun glowed 
or the northern lights cast black shadows on 
the water and the phosphorescent wash of the 
vessel left a luminous trail in our wake. While 
we glided about the deck, the Globe Trotter 
assured me he had found Alaska to be the one 
place to see Alaskan Indians, totem poles, “Nor- 
wegian” fjords, and “Old Russian” settlements 
and still “Eat American and live in the American 
way.” 

“What a relief,” he exclaimed, “To visit an 
entirely different land and yet be able to order 
a meal of favorite familiar foods in your own 
language.” 

That was a slant that had not occurred to me. 
My name and address are in his notebook now, 
and as time goes on I shall see if the Alaska he 
discovered was as tranquil and as inspiring as 
mine. Although I’m no sour-dough I know that 
I “struck it rich” last summer with the sort of 
treasure that will always be delightful in mem- 
ory. 





Tue HicH Scuoot Cuorus, Warren F. Acker, 
director, and the high school orchestra, Harvey 
F. Prescott, director, of Allentown High School 
presented a musical program, the second part 
of which consisted of the St. Cecilia Mass by 
Gounod, on February 20. 
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The Program Proposed for the 
Elementary School 


The formulation of the proposed curriculum 
in geography for the elementary school in- 
volved the location and examination of num- 
erous studies both analytical and experimental 
in the field, the integration of the results of 
these studies and the application of them to 
the curriculum, and the checking of all findings 
and conclusions with general curricular prin- 
ciples. Not a single statement has been made 
on the basis of mere opinion. 

In suggesting specific material for each grade 
the relative difficulty of the geographic material 
was taken into consideration. Three criteria 
were used in determining relative difficulty: 
(1) the degree of complexity of the geographic 
relationships involved; (2) the relative diffi- 
culty of the facts and ideas involved; (3) the 
relative concreteness with which the ideas can 
be presented. These criteria were based on 
two sets of investigations reported in the 1932 
Yearbook of the Society for the Study of 
Education. 

On the basis of the above criteria and upon 
the application of general curricular principles 
accepted and used by educators three possible 
for each grade have been proposed by the 
committee. 

The units suggested for the fourth grade 
consist of representative regions from the low, 
middle, and high latitudes, and from both 
the northern and the southern hemispheres 
so that the children will realize that as one 
moves either north or south from the equator, 
life changes in response to the location of the 
region in respect to sun position. 

The units for the fifth grade programs are 
selected from the United States and Canada 
because they fulfill the requirements both as 
to functional value and relative difficulty. 

In the alternative programs suggested for the 
sixth grade the chief emphasis is on the coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia as they are next in 
order of difficulty, and also as statistical studies 
show that a knowledge of Europe and Asia is 
of prime importance to American citizens.—Zor 
A. THRALLS, Professor of Geography, University 
of Pittsburgh 





Kindergartens have been dropped from the 
program of education in some communities. 
This is not economy. Young children, particu- 
larly in the congested areas of our cities, need 
now more than at any other time the service 
which the schools can offer. It is precisely at 
this time that their homes are least able to 
care for them and to provide for them the 
activities and the social contacts which are 
essential for their normal growth and develop- 
ment.—George D. Strayer 
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The President's Page 


A New Deal for Education Is Possible Only Through a Square 
Deal for Children 


The months of February and March have 
been very active for a number of our Commit- 
tees and Executive Council. The great meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence at 
Cleveland has helped to motivate some of our 
plans and to strengthen some of our beliefs. 
The skies seem to be clearing up a bit; op- 
timism seems to pervade the atmosphere. We 
are on our way! I believe we can report prog- 
ress in our plans for definite programs. 

(1) By the time you receive this number 
of the JoURNAL our Committee on Program 
for the Local Branches will have delivered 
its completed material for the Bulletin. 

(2) The Association has definitely em- 
ployed L. R. Gottlieb of New York to. make 
the Economic Status Survey of the State. 
This should be ready for publication within 
six months. The Advisory Committee on 
this Study is now bringing the scope of the 
Survey up-to-date. 

(3) Our Committee on Methods of Pub- 
licity is busily at work on a study of ways 
and means to strengthen the publicity pro- 
gram. Preliminary plans have been pub- 
lished in the Education Bulletin (See issue 
of February 26, 1934). 

(4) The Association’s ten-point Legisla- 
tive Program has been carefully drawn up 
and published in the Bulletin (issue of 
March 19) and is also published in this 
issue. I urge all our members to study 
carefully this far-reaching and forward- 
looking program. To translate this program 
into law will require the courage, leader- 
ship, and united impact of all the teachers 
and friends of education in Pennsylvania. 

(5) The Cooperative Study of the Im- 
proved Unit of Administration is under 
way. The organization meeting of this 
Committee representing the Department of 
Public Instruction, State School Directors 
Association, County Superintendents, Dis- 
trict Superintendents, Supervising Princi- 
pals, our Advisory Committee on Economic 
Study met at Harrisburg on March 22. The 
complete personnel of this Committee has 
been announced in the Education Bulletin. 

(6) Progress has been made on the final 
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disposition of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial. 
The special Committee appointed for this 
purpose has done a fine piece of work. 

(7) By the time this copy of the JOURNAL 
reaches you two of our eight District Con- 
ventions will have met—the Southeastern 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
Northeastern at State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg. As we study these fine 
up-to-the-minute programs we begin to 
sense the possibilities of bringing real big 
State Convention programs to the teachers 
in their own districts. If we develop these 
programs as these two indicate, it should 
be only a matter of time when we begin to 
make real headway in developing State 
Convention programs of a strictly business 
and policy determining type. Let us con- 
tinue to develop our District Convention! 

(8) I have referred frequently to the 
Education Bulletin. Are you getting it? 
About one-fourth of our teachers are sub- 
scribers. Do you realize that you are miss- 
ing the fresh reports and information you 
should have weekly because you have not 
invested a quarter in this valuable publica- 
tion? Superintendents and Supervising 
Principals—why not make up a club sub- 
scription for your teachers the balance of 
the year at 15c each? They need the 
Bulletin to keep abreast of what we are 
trying to do. 

(9) The week of April 1 is Pennsylvania 
Education Week. What are you planning? 
Be sure to observe the 100th Anniversary 
of the founding of the Free School in April. 
Secure the cooperation of other groups and 
organizations in your communities to de- 
velop an anniversary program. 

(10) The officers of your Association have 
an open mind for suggestions to better 
their service to you and our schools. If 
we are serving you well, tell others; if not, 
tell us! 

CaRMON Ross, President. 





Leisure is time for doing something useful. 


—Dr. N. Howe 














Legislative Program of 
Penna. State Education Association 
1934-1935 


The anniversary year of 1934 promises to be 
another turning point in the educational his- 
tory of our State. Realizing this the P.S.E.A. 
has pledged itself to a year of preparedness to 
meet not only the coming legislative year but 
to work with the Department of Public In- 
struction in pointing the way to the readjust- 
ment necessary for education to meet the new 
order. 

From time to time the Association is asked 
for what it stands, especially its legislative 
program. In accordance with the action of the 
last House of Delegates, the Legislative Com- 
mittee, and finally the Executive Council, 
which is the policy determining body of the 
Association, the Association presents for its 
members and to those interested in knowing 
what our Association stands for, the Legislative 
Program we sponsor and recommend to have 
enacted into law. 

In presenting this program, the Association 
desires to make clear that it is not in politics 
in the usual acceptance of that term. We do 
believe, however, that the public should know 
this program, which has for its goal the highest 
educational welfare of the State. We believe, 
further, that candidates for office who have the 
interest of children and public education at 
heart, should be aware of this program and 
should welcome it. We commend the program 
to them, and especially to our candidates for 
the Governorship and the Legislature. We are 
sure that no more important problem will con- 
front the next Administration and Legislature 
than that of restoring and strengthening the 
educational program of our great State. 

As President of the Association, I urge our 
teachers and those in the position of leadership 
to study the legislative program hereby pre- 
sented as approved by our Legislative Commit- 
tee and Executive Council. 

CarmMon Ross, 
President 


Legislative Program 
General Statement 


The paramount duty of a state is the welfare 
of its children. The chief purpose of the 
P.S.E.A. is to promote the educational welfare 
of the State. The most important work of 
teachers is to render the best possible service 
to childhood. Believing that the best interests 
of society depend on the education of the 
State’s children through the service of teachers, 
the P.S.E.A. presents the following ten-point 
forward-looking program of legislation to pro- 
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mote the State’s educational welfare: 
I. The Edmonds Act 

The Edmonds Act, providing for the profes- 

sional standards of teachers and the plan for 

State aid to local schools, must be maintained 

in all its essentials until a better plan is 

devised. 
II. State’s Share of the Cost 

Because of the recognized ability of Pennsyl- 
vania to finance education, the State should 
bear at least one-third interest in the total cost 
instead of the 15% it now shares. In this way, 
alone, can the local burden of taxation on real 
estate be reduced. The Association does not 
advocate increased taxation; nevertheless, if 
present State taxes do not furnish sufficient 
revenue to permit the State to provide more 
adequate and stable support of the educational 
program, we favor an unmarked income tax or 
other efficient forms of taxation to produce 
adequate support for the public schools of the 

State. 

Ill. Tax Revision 
A thorough-going scientific revision of the 
State’s entire taxation and assessment system 
is urged in order that the support of all forms 
of government may be more equitably dis- 
tributed. 
IV. Simplification of Government 
As a matter of civic education and economy 
in government, the Association favors the sim- 
plification of government and elimination of 
waste through duplication of offices in our 

State, county, and local government. To bring 

these about, a modern constitution for our State 

is urged. 
V. Immediate Financial Needs 
We urge at the earliest possible moment: 

(1) A deficiency appropriation of $5,000,000 to 
meet the State’s present legal obligation 
under the Edmonds Act for 1934-35. 

(2) The continuance of adequate Emergency 
Aid for Education for the most needy and 
distressed school districts. 

(3) Deficiency appropriations to cover reduc- 
tions in vocational and special education, 
transportation, and in the office of the 
county superintendent. 

(4) A special fund to equalize educational op- 

portunities for the poorer districts until 

such time as changes in our present method 
of State subsidies can be revised and 
improved. 

Because many school districts are being 

literally starved by the non-payment of 

taxes by large solvent corporations, legisla- 
tion is urged to prevent this practice. 
VI. High School Tuition 
Every normal child, no matter where he 
lives, is entitled to the opportunity for a high 
school education. To carry out this ideal, and 
because many districts without high schools 
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cannot meet their tuition obligations, thus de- 
priving thousands of children of this right, the 
State should render more generous aid for this 
purpose to those districts sending pupils to 
neighboring high schools. Out of justice to the 
districts receiving these pupils a fairer method 
of computing the cost of high school tuition 
should be developed. 
VII. Teachers’ Retirement System 

Teachers should have reasonable safety in 
their positions and a decent economic security 
after long years of service in the interests of 
childhood. Therefore, we urge that the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System be maintained accord- 
ing to law, and that nothing be done to weaken 
it by the State’s failure to meet its moral and 
legal obligations to support the system. 

VIII. Civil Service for Teachers 

Teachers can not do their best work with 
constant fear in their tenure. Because of this, 
the Association advocates Civil Service employ- 
ment for teachers, so that they may secure and 
hold their positions through merit only. The 
unwarranted dismissals of teachers in various 
parts of the State should cease. We urge the 
appointment of an independent commission to 
study this problem of reasonable tenure for 
teachers. 

IX. Child Labor Laws : 

We urge that the Child Labor Laws of Penn- 
sylvania be revised to conform with the spirit 
of the Child Labor Amendment ratified by the 
Special Session of the Legislature. 


X. A Cooperative Program of Recovery 
The Association joins heartily the cooperative 
efforts of the Department of Public Instruction 
and other agencies in developing legislation for 
the so-called “three R’s of Recovery”—Restora- 
tion of the complete school program, Reorgani- 
zation of the units of school administration, and 
Revision of the methods of school support. 
For the Executive Council 
Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
Wn. C. Sampson, Upper Darby 
J. C. WERNER, Coraopolis 
Carmon Ross, ex officio, Doylestown 
For the Legislative Committee 
CuHartEs S. Davis, Steelton 
J. HerBert KELLEY, Harrisburg 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY’S board of trustees has es- 
tablished 43 open scholarships to aid “the large 
number of students who are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to finance a college education.” 
The scholarships will be distributed among 400 
high schools in 28 counties throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, and will be awarded on the basis of 
“scholastic standing and qualities of leader- 
ship.” An open scholarship covers a three-year 
period and is equivalent to a total of $400 
toward the tuition for a four-year degree 
course. 
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Southern Convention District 

The eighth annual meeting of the Southern 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association will be held on April 
6 and 7 in the high school building at Carlisle. 

The Executive Council has arranged a very 
excellent program on the theme: Problems in 
Education. Charles C. Ellis, president of 
Juniata College, has been asked to deliver the 
address on the occasion of the hundreth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Pennsylvania 
public school system. 

Friday, April 6 . 

2:30 p.m. Joint Session—Various Departments 
Address—When Half-Gods Go, Cameron 
Ralston, Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee, Cause and Cure of Crime 
Address—Leadership for Tomorrow, Cam- 
eron Beck, Director, New York 

Stock Exchange Institute 

7:30 p.m. 

Address—The Teachers’ Part in the P. S. 
E. A., Carmon Ross, President, 
Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 

Address—The Only Way Out is Forward, 
E. B. Bryan, President, Ohio 
University 

9:30 p.m.—Informal Reception and Dance 
Saturday, April 7 

9:00 a.m.—Department and 

Meetings 

10:45 a.m.—General Session 

Business Session 

Address—The Pennsylvania Schoolmaster 
A Centennial Address, Charles 
C. Ellis, President, Juniata 
College 

12:30 Noon—Southern Arts Association 

Luncheon—Molly Pitcher Hotel 

Some of the other speakers on the program 
will be Robert Fortenbaugh, Gettysburg Col- 
lege; M. S. H. Unger, Carroll County, Maryland; 
Martha Thomas, Hood College; Eleanor Mart- 
son and James G. Weaver, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg; H. S. Adams, Farm Credit 
Administration, Baltimore. 

Special music will be furnished by the Carl- 
isle Senior High School Chorus and Orchestra, 
Boiling Springs High School Band, and State 
Teachers College Chorus of Shippensburg. 

For hotel accommodations write to J. W. 
Potter, superintendent of schools, Carlisle. 


Round ‘Table 





THE ScnHorastTic, national high school weekly, 
published its Graduate Number on February 
24. This is composed of writings by recent high 
school graduates who have won honors in the 
annual Scholastic Awards. That flaming youth 
of the depression era is burning with a steadier 
and more sombre light is the evidence found in 
this symposium. 
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L. R. GOTTLIEB 
P.S.E.A. Employs Tax Expert 


Carmon Ross, president of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, announces the 
employment of a tax expert to study Pennsyl- 
vania’s taxation system, to hunt out new 
sources of revenue in order to relieve the pres- 
ent tax burden on real estate, and to provide 
additional sources of State revenue in order 
that State money will be available to bear a 
larger proportionate share of the cost of edu- 
cation. 

L. R. Gottlieb, New York, the man selected 
for this important study, has been highly 
recommended by Murray Haig of the School of 
Economics, Columbia University, and by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. For a 
number of years Mr. Gottlieb was associated 
with the National Industrial Conference Board 
as a member of the research staff and as finan- 
cial economist of the staff economic council. 

As a member of the staff of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Mr. Gottlieb 
directed a Study of the Tax Problem in West 
Virginia in 1925; the Tax Problem in Wiscon- 
sin in 1924; was a member of the State Educa- 
tion Commission to Study the Public School 
System in North Carolina in 1928; and in 1936 
he made a Survey of the Finances of the State 
Government in Oklahoma. 

In his study in Pennsylvania, Mr. Gottlieb 
will work under the direction of an advisory 
committee of the Association composed of Le- 
Roy A. King of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Marion McKay of the University of Pittsburgh; 
J. C. Werner, supervising principal at Coraopolis 
and president of the Supervising Principals De- 
partment of the P.S.E.A.; Mervin J. Wertman, 
superintendent of Lehigh County Schools, Al- 
lentown; and Carmon Ross, ex officio, presi- 
dent of the P.S.E.A. 
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Northeastern Convention District 


About one-fourth of the 8,100 teachers of the 
thirteen counties forming the Northeastern 
Convention District of the P.S.E.A. attended the 
ninth annual convention of that district at State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, March 9 
and 10, 1934. Mary B. McAndrew, president, 
Carbondale, and her executive council built the 
program around the theme, What Next in Edu- 
cation? Among the speakers in the general 
sessions were: 

T. T. Allen, President, S.T.C., East Strouds- 

burg 

Jessie Gray, President, N.E.A., Philadelphia 

Charles F. Hoban, Director of State Museum, 

Harrisburg 
F. W. Maroney, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Q. A. W. Rohrbach, University of Pittsburgh 

Carmon Ross, President, P.S.E.A., Doylestown 

James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public In- 

struction, Harrisburg 

Lowell Thomas, Author, Lecturer, Explorer 

Music was furnished by State Teachers Col- 
lege Orchestra and Chorus, All-District High 
School Orchestra, and All-District High School 
Chorus. 

AMENDMENT 

At the business session an amendment to the 
constitution was adopted creating a Department 
of Practical Arts with the following sections: 
Home Economics, Agriculture, Vocational and 
Industrial Education, Commerce. 


OFFICERS 
President, Floyd H. Taylor, Superintendent, 
Susquehanna County, Montrose 
Secretary, Carl L. Millward, Milton 
1935 CONVENTION 

The invitation of State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, was accepted as the place of hold- 
ing the next convention. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Expressed appreciation to the officers and lo- 
cal arrangements committee 

Recognized the necessity to carry to every 
home the conviction that a modern public 
school is a vital necessity to democracy 

Urged the members of the State legislature 
to undertake a thorough survey of all taxable 
units to secure additional sources of revenue 
for the support of public schools 

Commended officers of the P.S.E.A. for their 
means of securing facts concerning taxation and 
urged that all Local Branches be supplied with 
this information as soon as possible 

Encouraged more activity by classroom teach- 
ers and urged State and National organizations 
to support their efforts 

Commended parent-teacher organizations for 
their cooperation 
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Strongly endorsed the teaching of music, art, 
and health activities 

Recommended that legislation be formulated 
to provide for the gradual merging of small 
school districts 

Recommended the continuance of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial and urged each teacher to 
contribute at least fifty cents each year for 
welfare purposes 

Extended appreciation and gratitude to the 
teachers for their aid in local welfare work in 
the relief of children 

Urged the Legislative Committee to find some 
means of strengthening the Continuing Con- 
tract 

Urged the appointment of a publicity com- 
mittee to cooperate with a like committee of 
the parent organization to furnish newspapers 
with facts pertaining to the public schools 

Expressed gratitude to the members of the 
State Senate and House of Representatives for 
their interest in education, particularly to the 
Honorable Robert J. Cordier for his bill pro- 
viding emergency aid to needy school districts. 





May Day-Child Health Day 


On May 1 will be celebrated the tenth anni- 
versary of National Child Health Day. Of all 
the values of May Day-Child Health Day, per- 
haps the greatest is the opportunity it presents 
to enlist the active interest of groups which 
might otherwise not give the subject of child 
health any particular thought, and to draw 
them into the general program. 

The Conference of State and Provincial 
Health Authorities of North America, the body 
which last year assumed the, future responsi- 
bility for the national conduct of Child Health 
Day, believes that adequate care for babies and 
for expectant and nursing mothers must be the 
foundation on which to build a nation of 
healthy children. They have therefore elected 
to continue the use this year of the slogan, 
Mothers and Babies First. The health officers 
are fighting to maintain the public health 
measures which they believe most necessary to 
protect infant and maternal health. They need 
popular support as never before. They will 
welcome the cooperative activities of groups 
of citizens drawn together in May Day-Child 
Health Day programs. In nearly every state 
the State Chairman for May Day is to be found 
in the State Board of Health—in the Bureau of 
Child Hygiene, where such exists. So that, 
where it seems desirable, the opportunity exists, 
for promulgating a statewide May Day program 
covering some particular aspect of child health. 





A man’s fortunes are the fruits of his 
character. A man’s friends are his magne- 
tisms.—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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CORNELIA BRYCE PINCHOT 


Philadelphia Teachers’ Banquet 


William E. Burkard, president, Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, built the program of the 
Association’s annual dinner, February 15, in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
around the theme: Looking Forward. The din- 
ner commemorated the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the establishment of the free public 
schools of Pennsylvania. The speakers were 
Cheesman A. Herrick, Edwin C. Broome, James 
N. Rule, Carmon Ross, Jessie Gray, Mrs. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Walter Biddle Saul, and George 
E. Raiguel. 

Mrs. Pinchot flew from New York to attend 
the dinner and bring a word of cheer to the 
teachers. “The only way to end exploitation of 
school teachers,” she said, “is to support the 
schools by an income tax instead of real estate 
levies. Teachers have been exploited and op- 
pressed in all sorts of ways. In many cases and 
many ways they have received something much 
more like a raw deal than a square deal. Many 
spend thousands of dollars on their education 
only to find themselves receiving less than a 
stenographer or a clerk. In many cases they 
are paid less than white-collar CWA workers. 

“In these desperate days the $100,000,000 a 
year that goes to them in pay, inadequate as 
the individual salary may often be, looms 
largely as tempting bait to the layman on the 
one hand and the hard-pressed school board on 
the other.” 

She charged that “vicious and un-American 
propaganda has been started by international 
bankers, corporations, etc,” and added that 
further curtailment in our educational program 
is unnecessary and undesirable. 





We are rich only through what we give, and 
poor only through what we refuse. 
—Madame Swetchine 
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G. Arthur Stetson 


G. Arthur Stetson, superintendent of the Titus- 
ville public schools, has been elected president 
of the Northwestern Convention District for the 
year 1934. 

Mr. Stetson is a native of Cambridge Springs, 
Pa. He received his high school training at 
Duval High School, Jacksonville, Fla.; his 
bachelor of science degree from Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, in 1919; his master of arts 
degree in education from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1927 where he has, 
also, completed further graduate study. 

He was instructor of military science at Nor- 
wich University for the U. S. government dur- 
ing 1918, came to Titusville as high school 
principal in 1919, and was promoted to super- 
intendent of schools in 1928. For the past two 
years he has been a member of the Constitu- 
tional Revision Committee of the P. S. E. A. 
and has been reappointed to this committee for 
1934. At the Philadelphia convention he was 
elected a member of the Resolutions Committee 
of the P. S. E. A. for 1934 and 1935. He was, 
also, a member of the 1934 Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the Department of Superintendents 
of the N. E. A. He has been active in the work 
of the Northwestern District since its inception. 

It was his good fortune to be head of the 
Titusville schools when the late Mary E. Cole- 
stock gave the beautiful Colestock High School 
building to the school district of Titusville in 
memory of her husband, Daniel T. Colestock. 





Descriptive and “Better Teacher” 
Travel Contests 


For the seventh successive year, The In- 
structor is conducting a Descriptive Travel Con- 
test in 1934, and for the second year a “Better 
Teacher” Travel Contest. The Descriptive Con- 
test calls for accounts of travel during the year 
between October 16, 1933, and October 15, 1934 
(when both contests close). The “Better 
Teacher” Contest is open to persons who, 
through rather extensive traveling in at least 
three years, are qualified to write on the 
theme, “What My Travels Have Meant to Me 
as an Individual and as a Teacher.” 

In either case, the major part of the travel- 
ing must have been done by railroad, steam- 
ship, motorship, bus, or air transport. 

Full information and detailed directions may 
be obtained by addressing: Travel Editor, The 
Instructor, Dansville, New York. 





Let us test our opinions by the knowledge of 
the most diverse minds and cling only to what 
survives the encounter. 

—Charles Ross Williamson 
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New York University Conference 


The tenth annual junior high school con- 
ference under the auspices of the school of 
education of New York University will be held 
on Friday evening and Saturday morning, April 
13 and 14. 

Postponing the conference one week has made 
it possible to combine the Friday evening session 
of the junior high school conference with the 
Friday evening session of the spring conference 
of the Eastern-States Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers. The combined groups will 
hold a banquet meeting at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, April 13 at 6:30 p. m. 

Reservations for the banquet may be obtained 
until April 10 by sending checks to Lillian 
O’Neill, Secretary, Tenth Annual Junior High 
School Conference, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square East, New York City. : 

The Saturday morning program of the con- 
ference will be held in the new education build- 
ing at New York University, Washington Square. 

The general theme of the Conference will be 
“The Teacher as a Person in the New Era.” 





American Legion Poster Contest 


A poster contest, open to pupils in grade and 
high schools throughout the country, is being 
sponsored again this year by the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary. The contest has as its subject 
the Auxiliary’s memorial poppies, which are 
made by disabled World War Veterans and dis- 
tributed by the Auxiliary women on Poppy 
Day. 

Local, state, and national contests will be held, 
with suitable awards offered in each contest. 
The local contest will close May 10, in order 
that the posters may be displayed before Poppy 
Day, May 26. Further information may be re- 
ceived from the local Auxiliary. 

The posters must measure 14 by 20 inches, 
and may be done in any color or materials de- 
sired. The words, “American Legion, American 
Legion Auxiliary, and World War Veterans” 
may be incorporated in the posters, but no 
poster using the word “Buddy” will be con- 
sidered. 





Kutztown S. T. C. Alumni 


Will the alumni of Kutztown State 
Teachers College please forward their 
present addresses on a government postal 
zard to Norman S. Balthaser, 1134 N. 
13th Street, Reading Pa., President of the 
Alumni Association? 
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Social and Professional Clubs 


Allegheny County Principals’ Round Table 
Pres., C. C. Pearsall, Pitcairn 
Vice-Pres., J. P. Runk, East McKeesport 
Sec., M. A. Steiner, Ingram, Pittsburgh 
Allentown Schoolmen’s Club 
Pres., Solon J. Fegley, Allentown 
Sec., Richard W. Hartzell, Allentown 
Financial Sec., Robert S. Wheeler, Allentown 
Treas., Harley R. Ruch, Allentown 
Allentown Women Teachers’ Club 
Pres., Anna E. Raub, Allentown 
First Vice-Pres., Katharine Egan, Allentown 
Second Vice-Pres., Sallie A. Winters, Allen- 
town 
Corresponding Sec., Dorothy Kline, Allentown 
Recording Sec., Dorothy P. Hartman, Allen- 
town 
Treas., Mrs. Fleetie Wehr, Allentown 
Altoona Education Association 
Pres., Howard W. Lindaman, Altoona 
Sec., Marion R. Bancroft, Altoona 
Treas., W. N. Decker, Altoona 
Beaver Valley Schoolmen’s Club 
Pres., J. C. Twinem, Beaver Falls 
Sec., J. R. Lathonas, Rochester 
Berks County Schoolmen’s Club 
Pres., Frank O. Hartman, Mt. Penn 
Sec., H. Clay Martin, Pennside, Reading 
Butler County Schoolmen’s Club 
Pres., John Hogg, Butler 
Vice-Pres., John Maharg, Chicora 
Sec., Mont Frederick, Butler 
Clearfield School District 
Pres., A. Knight Staver, Clearfield 
Sec., E. Clair Davis, Clearfield 
Franklin County Education Association 
Pres., Harry A. Grove, Greencastle 
Sec., B. F. Hartman, Waynesboro 
Haverford Township Educational Association 
Pres., C. Glenwood Hughes, Upper Darby 
Sec., Marjorie I. Sellers, Upper Darby 
Luzerne County Schoolmasters’ Club 
Pres., Edward Sylvanus Williams, Lee Park, 
Wilkes-Barre 
Vice-Presidents, Michael Davitt, Plains Town- 
ship; A. D. Thomas, Hazleton; Thomas J. 
McGroarty, Wilkes-Barre 
Sec., Max Englehart Adams, 
Wilkes-Barre 
Norristown Schoolmen’s Club 
Pres., John Schuler, Norristown 
Sec., Melvin E. Swenby, Norristown 
Norristown Teachers Club (Women’s organiza- 
tion) 
Pres., A. May Gougler, Norristown 
Sec., Edith Kneas, Norristown 
Recording Sec., Elizabeth Holt, Wissahickon, 
Phila. 
Treas., Saidie Bickings, Norristown 


Lee Park, 
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Northumberland County Schoolmaster’s Club 
Pres., Joseph Howerth, Shamokin 
Sec., Charles E. Hilbish, Northumberland 
Old York Road Schoolmen’s Club 
Pres., Charles E. Sohl, Abington 
Sec., A. C. Harmon, Willow Grove 
Executive Committee: E. H. Worthington, 
Wyncote; Ira Kraybill, Elkins Park; D. E. 
Krueger, Abington; J. N. Adee, Glenside; 
Herbert Lanks, Jenkintown; Thomas Beach, 
Hatboro; C. D. Balwin, Bethayres 
Philadelphia Schoolmen’s Club 
Pres., Thomas J. Dobbins, Germantown 
Sec., James Lansdowne, Philadelphia 
Recording Sec., Charles Hay, Philadelphia 
Treas., Frank Bell Kline, Philadelphia 
Chairman Professional Committee, 
Evans, Philadelphia 
Schuylkill County Schoolmen’s Club 
Pres., Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 
Vice-Pres., William C. Kutz, Pine Grove 
Sec.-Treas., Harry R. MclInroy, Schuylkill 
Haven 
Swissvale School District 
Pres., Lloyd H. Rogers, Swissvale 
Sec., Mrs. Ida Wallace, Swissvale 
Tioga County Principals Association 
Pres., Warren L. Miller, Mansfield 
Sec., L. E. Baird, Mansfield 
Washington-Green Schoolmens Club 
Pres., H. S. Kuder, Canonsburg 
Sec., A. B. Benn, Fredericktown 
Treas., H. W. Crane, Monongahela 


Walter 





looth Anniversary of Death of General 
Lafayette 


The one hundredth anniversary of the death 
of General Lafayette, May 20, 1934, is to be 
widely observed throughout the United States. 
The American Friends of Lafayette, an organi- 
zation of more than seven hundred writers and 
collectors of Lafayette material, is directing 
plans for the observance of the day. Programs 
for public school pupils are being arranged. 
The occasion will be observed in the schools on 
May 18th and May 2lst. William Mather 
Lewis, President of Lafayette College, is chair- 
man of the Committee on Educational Institu- 
tions. Interesting material on the life of Gen- 
eral Lafayette especially prepared for schools 
may be secured by addressing him at Easton, 
Pa. 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh, 
will offer six and eight weeks’ summer courses 
for teachers and supervisors, June 11 and 22 to 
August 3, 1934 in public school music, drama, 
fine and applied arts, architecture, and indus- 
trial arts, including printing. 
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The Lancaster County English Study 
SAMUEL S. WENGER 
Principal, Paradise Township High School, Leaman Place 


On November 12, 1931, The Lancaster County 
Principals’ Association appointed a committee 
consisting of two high school principals, five 
English teachers from the county, and S. P. 
McComsey of the State Teachers College, Mil- 
lersville, to formulate a uniform course of study 
in English for the secondary schools of the 
county. 

The committee decided to start upon its as- 
signed task by making a fact-finding survey of 
what was being offered in the English courses 
of the schools with which it had to deal. The 
survey was to be made by means of two ques- 
tionnaires, one to the principals for the purpose 
of securing data on administrative factors, and 
one to the teachers of English for the purpose 
of securing data on the curriculum. No help 
for the survey could be gotten from written 
courses of study because no high school in the 
county had any. 

Later the committee decided to conduct a 
testing program among the pupils of the grade 
levels included in the scope of the study. The 
O’Rourke Survey Test of English Usage was 
administered to the cooperating schools at the 
opening of the 1932-1933 school term. 

The committee made the findings of its sur- 
vey activities a point of departure in formu- 
lating its course of study. In addition, valuable 
suggestions were garnered from other courses 
of study. At all times the opinions and judg- 
ment of the members of the committee were 
freely drawn upon. Two considerations, first, 
that Lancaster county is the most conservative 
area in the State, and second, that the present 
depression would inhibit any change that means 
the expenditure of money, kept the committee 
from suggesting any radical innovations. Some 
things that are old and time-worn appear in 
the course of study, but the committee inter- 
preted its task to be largely that of making a 
uniform course of study from the materials 
being used in the schools of the county. 

A suggested course of study in literature for 
grades 9 to 12 was completed by the committee 
and accepted by the English teachers of the 
county at a meeting called for discussion of 
the course. In the mimeographed course of 
study which the committee placed into the 
hands of all the principals and teachers of Eng- 
lish in the county a number of possible substi- 
tutes for the approved classics were listed 
under each grade. The complete course of 
study, accordingly, attempts to place somewhere 
every classic taught in the high schools of the 
county. 

The committee does not disapprove of the use 
of literature books, which are a collection in 
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one volume of all the literature to be taught 
in a single grade; in fact, it organized its own 
course in a sequence which parallels fairly 
constantly the materials in several such col- 
lections. 

The suggestion that History of Literature be 
relegated to a minor place in the curriculum 
was given by the committee. It should be 
taught as a discrete part of the course only in 
the college entrance curriculum of the larger 
schools; in other schools it should receive at- 
tention only in the teaching of the historical 
settings of the literature being taught. The 
reasons for this decision lay in the belief that 
the average boy or girl, the one who does not 
go to college, receives more benefit from the 
study of phases of English more closely re- 
lated to his own interest and needs. 

The course of study in content English is too 
bulky for inclusion in this brief paper. In 
the form in which it had been made available 
it contained twenty-five typewritten sheets 
covering for each grade from the seventh to 
the twelfth the elements to be taught under each 
of the following phases of English: grammar, 
usage, punctuation and capitalization, written 
composition, and oral English. The general lay- 
out can be briefly summarized as follows: 

Grade 7—Introduction to grammar; a large 

amount of usage drill; a small 

amount of work in elementary 
composition. 

8—Mastery of elementary principles 
of grammar; a good introduction 
to elementary composition. 

9—A good study of functional gram- 
mar; a great deal of emphasis on 


Grade 


Grade 


tion. 

Grade 10—Study of advanced phases of gram- 
mar, such as verbals and clauses; 
introduction to formal composition. 

Grade 11—Composition. 

Grade 12—(First Semester) a review course 
in grammar; 

(Second Semester) the teaching of 
a composition handbook; through- 


out grade 12 pupils of demon-f 
strated ability are to do creative > 


work along the lines of their in- 
dividual literary interests. 





according to the Pennsylvania school law. 
Sixty-six county superintendents and 178 dis- 
trict superintendents are to be elected. The 
term of office is four years beginning the first 
Monday in July, 1934. In addition to these 
elections appointments to the office of assistant 
county superintendent and assistant district 
superintendent will be made. 
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Hotel Service Training 


FREDERICK S. BROWN 
Pocono Township High School, Monroe County 


The need for vocational education has been 
greatly magnified during these times of econ- 
omic turmoil. The opportunity therefore to 
secure an education either vocational or cul- 
tural should be made available to all who are 
desirous of preparing themselves to meet the 
demands of modern industry and the other 
social and economic complexities. 

To satisfy the important immediate and prob- 
able future needs of the children and the adults 
of Monroe County insofar as the factors of in- 
dustry would allow; and to guide students re- 
gardless of age, on the basis of exploratory 
courses, as wisely as possible into the vocations 
in which they are most likely to be success- 
fully engaged, were the two’ principles, though 
broadly interpreted, governing the early con- 
ception of hotel service training. 

The resort hotel business, according to data 
taken from the United States Census, ranks as 
one of the leading industries in Monroe County, 
engaging about one-fourth of all the people 
gainfully occupied in 1930 with an average 
yearly labor turnover of approximately 600 per- 
sons. 

To supply the needs of this industry, which 
may at times call for more than 3,000 trained 
employees, ‘it was necessary for the hotel 
owners to secure their help from outside the 
State. This fact together with the desire to 
guide some of the many people, who were out 
of employment because of the economic condi- 
tions, into a vocation wherein there was a de- 
mand, caused J. H. Kunkle, Superintendent of 
Monroe County schools, to appeal to the State 
department of public instruction for assistance 


nae _ in organizing and establishing a course in hotel 
’ 


service training in Monroe County. After care- 
ful consideration of the appeal, the State Coun- 
cil of Education, seeing the feasibility of such 
a project, authorized the establishment of hotel 
service training classes. 

The remaining part of this article will be de- 


' voted to a discussion of a few of the major 
-mon- 
aative F 


problems encountered: in the administration of 
this program together with their solution and 


’ the results obtained. 


The first problem was the securing of en- 


' rolments for this new type of vocational train- 
' ing. 


The people interested in the resort hotel 
industry knew of the lack of well trained 
workers in this field but the general public had 
to be informed and educated, through news- 
papers and other channels, of the advantages 
of enrolling in such a course. 

The initial enrolments totaled 692 with the 
four counties of Northeastern Pennsylvania be- 
ing represented. Some significant facts con- 
cerning these enrolments are: 
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(1) 594 of those enrolled reported for the 
first session. 

(2) 350 or 58% were still in school but over 
16 years of age. 

(3) 105 students or 17% 
adults taking the courses. 

(4) The remaining 139 or 23% were still in 
school but under 16 years of age. 

The enrolment having been satisfactorily se- 
cured, it was imperative that suitable courses 
of study be organized. The State supervisor of 
hotel training, J. D. Storm, cooperating with 
the State department of vocational training, 
outlined nine courses. These courses included 
one each for waitress, waiter, bus boy, maid, 
linen room woman, laundress, assistant cook, 
bell boy, and porter. 

The plan of the courses called for a series of 
fourteen lessons, each to be presented at ten 
selected centers followed by actual experience 
at the hotels. The topics of the lessons were 
deductively arranged proceeding from a gen- 
eral instruction in personality, speech, etc., to 
possibly specific instruction in the art of wait- 
ing on table or the correct method in approach- 
ing a guest. 

To secure a competent faculty to insure the 
best presentation of these lessons was essential 
to the successful consummation of this project. 
Accordingly the members of the home eco- 
nomic departments of the several high schools 
were engaged to teach the courses. Visiting 
instructors, representatives of the various state 
departments, hotel managers, and other special- 
ists were enlisted to better the instruction and 
enrich the courses. To supervise the practical 
training of the students in their respective 
fields, several experienced and actively en- 
gaged instructors were secured. 

The financing of such a program is of vital 
importance at this time in view of financial re- 
strictions placed upon educational activities. 
The actual financing of this project varied for 
the several centers. A center was composed of 
two school districts. Each center paid one- 
third of the total costs amounting to about 
$150, while the State paid the remainder. 

The problem of placement not only confronted 
the 400 graduating students but the administra- 
tors as well. However during the ensuing year 
at least 85% of all the graduates of the several 
courses were successfully placed. The offices 
of the Chamber of Commerce and county su- 
perintendent served as placement bureaus. 
Frequently, they were unable to fill the de- 
mands for people trained in a particular field 
because of the lack of qualified applicants. 

This project, without doubt, was highly suc- 
cessful during its two years of existence. J. 
C. Wright, director of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, after observing this pro- 
gram at work, not only pronounced it as “Ex- 
cellent” but stated that, “This is one of the 


included all the 
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outstanding vocational projects in the United 
States.” Many other propitious statements were 
made concerning the merits of this project by 
vocationally minded educators who are appre- 
ciative of the need for more vocational educa- 
tion. 





Brackenridge Pupils and Student 


Government 


Eprror’s Note—The accompanying interesting 
article describing the operation of student gov- 
ernment in the schools of Brackenridge borough, 
R. R. Anderson, supervising principal, .was 
written by a committee composed of Louise 
Kennedy, Jane Greiner, and Angela Bruno for 
publication in the local newspaper. 


The schools of today are quite different from 
the days of the “Little Red School House.” We 
hear the word cooperation in business, govern- 
ment, in fact, everywhere we go. That is just 
what we practice in our school life. The teachers 
and the boys and girls work together to share 
responsibility. In the Brackenridge schools, we 
have various organizations that enable us to 
put into practice what we learn in our different 
subjects about good citizenship, leadership, and 
parliamentary law. 


The ruling body of the school is the Student 
Council. The object of this organization is to 
develop in boys and girls the power of self- 
government by teaching them through active 
participation in school government their respon- 
sibilities and duties to their fellow students 
and school, thus to secure the training necessary 
later for a good citizen. The organization’s 
president is William Robb; vice president, James 
Keefer, and secretary, Peggy Wolff. Every room 
in the school sends two representatives as mem- 
bers of the council. Nell Knepshield is the 
teacher member of the council. 


One branch of our Student Council is the 
Patrol Squad. It is composed of a group of 30 
eighth grade boys, whose sponsor is Sara Gray. 
Last year the squads received belts and badges, 
from the borough council and burgess, to wear 
while on duty. Our school would not be com- 
plete without this squad whose duty it is to 
direct the lines and see that the children get 
across the streets safely. At the present time, 
we have several CWA projects being worked 
out around the Fairmount school. The Patrol 
Squad sees to it that the children do not go 
near the places where the men are working. 
The boys are divided into units, each one serv- 
ing at different times during recess periods, in 
the morning, and at noon. John Mazjay is the 
president; Frank Di Perna, the secretary; Chester 
Karpenski, lieutenant; Fred Wilhelm, sergeant. 

Another squad is the Hall Squad. This squad 
has 22 members. They are eighth-grade girls. 
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Malvene Snyder is the sponsor. This squad has 
charge of the halls during the changing of 
classes, and when the students come into the 
building in the morning and at noon. Peggy 
Wolff is the president and Louise Kennedy is 
the secretary. We have a well-organized Li- 
brary Squad under the guidance of two teachers, 
Mildred Rhodes and Elizabeth Keppel. The li- 
brary squad sees that the library is kept in 
order, that all the books are taken care of 
properly and returned on time. They also keep 
the books well repaired. 

Of course we want to be healthy so we have 
our Sanitation Squad. Thelma Bark is in charge 
of this squad. It is its duty to see that the 
floors are free from paper, and that the walls 
are not marked. We are very proud of our 
building, and any visitor may see that we do 
not use our pencils for that purpose. One more 
squad we want to mention is our Assembly 
Squad. When we have programs, entertain- 
ments of any sort, the Assembly Squad takes 
charge and sees that the classes are seated 
quietly, also that there is no disturbance during 
the program. Margaret Cowan is the sponsor. 

In addition to our squads we have our own 
Study Hall. There are from 30 to 40 students 
studying in this room every period without a 
teacher. The room is in charge of an eighth- 
grade boy or girl. 

We boys and girls hope by the active part we 
are taking in our school, to become citizens that 
Brackenridge will be proud of. 





Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association 


The Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation will meet Saturday morning, April 21. 
at 9 a. m. in the Frick Training School, Pitts- 
burgh. Following a general meeting at 9:30 a. 
m., there will be sectional meetings at 10 and 
11:15 to cover all the different commercial in- 
terests. A luncheon in the Frick Training 
School Cafeteria will be served without charge 
to all members of the Association whose dues 
are paid. The luncheon is at one o'clock. 





An air aristocratic clings about Lausanne, 
Switzerland. The historic town on Lake Leman, 
where the ancient and modern are so perfectly 
blended, cherishes its past in dwellings that 
seem veritable wood-cuts from old, old books. 
There are beautiful churches, among which the 
pure Gothic Cathedral of Notre Dame is an out- 
standing edifice. This is one of the foremost 
educational centers in Europe. 





Do not worry about the future. You will 
meet it, if need be, with the same reason that 
you now employ in your present affairs. 

—Marcus Aurelius 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 


many other books which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, 


unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough informa- 
tion to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


‘ 


KEEPING A SOUND Minp. John J. B. Morgan, 
Northwestern University. 440 pp. Mac- 
millan. $2 

This book, addressed primarily to the college 
student, treats the basic principles involved in 
the preservation of mental health. It may well 
be a basal textbook for freshman hygiene 
courses covering mental as well as physical as- 
pects of health. Among its interesting discus- 
sions are those on evaluating mental health; 


conflicts; fear; emotional maturity; correct 
thinking; counteracting and exaggerating de- 
fects; crime; emotional depressions; getting 


things done; getting along with people; and 
self-confidence. 


Our Economic SocreETy AND ITS PROBLEMS. A 
Study of American Levels of Living and 
How to Improve Them. Howard C. Hill, 
University of Chicago, and Rexford G. Tug- 
well, Columbia University. 566 pp. Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York. $1.72 

The authors’ aim to bring about an aware- 
ness of the existence of problems, with 
suggestions and discussions regarding their so- 
lution. The book treats the story of our eco- 
nomic society; present levels of living; raising 
the levels of living by improving methods of 
production, by improving the conduct of busi- 
ness affairs, by redistributing income, by the 
wise use of income, by international coopera- 
tion, and by alternatives to laissez faire. This 
text for twelfth-grade social science classes 
should arouse an interest in economic problems, 


' with a desire to help. form a better economic 


order. 


TEACHER AND Pusiic. A handbook of interpreta- 
tion for teachers. Eighth Yearbook, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C. 240 pp. $1 

What to tell the public about the modern 
school and how to tell it is the theme of the 

Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Class- 

room Teachers. It has been developed in re- 

sponse to the need of teachers for practical 
guidance in educational interpretation. 
The Yearbook has two parts. The first part, 


which discusses what to tell the public, con- 
siders the role of education in a changing 
economic and social world, presents the funda- 
mentals of school finance, and describes the 
modern teacher and his profession. The second 
part takes up the question of how to tell the 
public about the modern school. It suggests 
the methods and agencies that can be used 
effectively and includes ample illustrative ma- 
terial. It explains how to reach the public 


by way of the press, the radio, pupils, pupil 
activities, professional organizations, and lay 
organizations. 


The Yearbook abounds with specific examples 
of what is being done and tells where to find 
additional publicity helps. A list of selected 
references follows every chapter, telling where 
to find information about the schools and where 
to obtain further suggestions with respect to 
methods and devices. The final chapter is a 
review of research in the field of school 
publicity. Diagrams and illustrations add to 
the attractiveness of the volume. 


Datty LANGuAGE Series. Introductory Book. 
248 pp. R. L. Lyman, R. I. Johnson, Frances 
Ross Dearborn. $0.76. Book One, 391 pp. 
Lyman, Johnson, Dearborn, and _ Bear. 
$0.80. Book Two, 485 pp. Lyman, Johnson, 
and Bear. $0.84. Book Three, 533 pp. Ly- 
man, Johnson, McGregor. $0.96. Ginn 

An important new series providing a com- 
plete, cumulative program in language study 
for grades two through eight. It bases language 
study on the present and future needs of the 
pupil and correlates it with the social studies. 

Every element of grammar that has an impor- 

tant function in speaking and writing English 

is included, with drill. Emphasis is placed on 
self-teaching. Reading and expression are 
treated as complementary activities involving 
reciprocal mental processes. Teachers’ manuals 

accompany the textbooks. Seven books of Di- 

rected Language Practice, one for each grade 

from 2 to 8 inclusive, present individual exer- 
cises in all the language-composition aspects of 

English: composition, word-study, dictionary 

work; good usage, grammar, and spelling. 
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Wortp History. Books One and Two. Carlton 
J. H. Hayes and Parker T. Moon of Colum- 
bia University, and John W. Wayland of 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
912 pp. each. Macmillan. $1.60 each 

A revised, continuous story in briefer form 

and simpler language than in the “Ancient and 
Medieval History” and the “Modern History” of 
Hayes and Moon. Beginners in secondary 
school will understand and enjoy this introduc- 
tory story of man from the earliest age of 
hunters to the latest age of big business, from 
Neanderthalers and Cro-Magnons to Bolshevists 
and Fascists. These books emphasize the cul- 
tural, social, economic, and _ political life 
throughout the ages. A wealth of new illustra- 
tions, maps, charts, and bibliographies enliven 
the text. 


Tue WortD ArouND Us. Samuel R. Powers, 
Columbia University; Elsie F. Neuner, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and Herbert B. Bruner, 
Columbia. 475 pp. Ginn. $1.20 

This first book in a Survey of Science for 
junior high schools is to acquaint the student 
with the world of living things and their physi- 
cal environment. Each unit seeks to answer the 
question that introduces it. Observations and 
their interpretations are the working tests; and 
the aids to learning at the end of each chapter 
guide the pupil toward independent work and 
thought. The problem situations set up in each 
unit will challenge the interest of boys and 
girls, as will likewise the abundant illustrations 
of the text. 


BUILDING CHARACTER THROUGH DRAMATIZATION. 
Jessica Childs, H. C. Frick Teachers College, 
Pittsburgh. 374 pp. Row, Peterson & Co., 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

This book should be of interest to primary, 
elementary, junior, and senior high school 
teachers, training school teachers, playground 
teachers, teachers of dramatics and oral expres- 
sion, as well as to those engaged in the field 
of social work in playgrounds, community 
centers, camps, clubs, dramatic clubs, and social 
activities with both children and adults in the 
church. A summary of its contents follows: 

Part I. Auditorium Activities for Children. 
A comprehensive survey of methods and sub- 
ject matter, showing its relationship to char- 
acter development. Specimen programs in- 


cluded. Part II. Auditorium Activities for 
Adults. Outlined topics and methods of pro- 
cedure, with detailed illustrative material. 
Part III. Oral Expression, An Outlet for 


Creative Activity. Play building and char- 
acter building as an outgrowth of oral expres- 
sion. Part IV. Appendix. In which is included 
full script of many types of plays successfully 
produced. Detailed directions are given for 
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working up three different types of senior 
plays, together with practical suggestions for 
creating scenery, costumes, and music. There 
are also many examples of types of oral expres- 
sion projects for children and adults, showing 
the results of the book’s formula. 


HoME Room GumANcE. Harry C. McKown. 
448 pp. McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. C. $3 
A book designed to help the home room 
teacher develop satisfactory organization and 
program of activities. It outlines the philoso- 
phy, purposes, and principles of organization 
and administration; and the development and 
presentation of home room programs and activi- 
ties. Particular phases of specialized guidance 
for which program material is suggested are: 
vocational, moral and ethical, citizenship, per- 
sonal relationships, health, manners and court- 
esy, thrift, and recreational. 


DirEcTEeD Stupy GuIDE in the Origins of Con- 
temporary Civilization. Alice N. Gibbons. 
255 pp. $0.80. Test Book, $0.44. Teachers’ 
Manual, $0.28. Ginn 

This book remakes the traditional course of 
ancient and medieval history. Its chief pur- 
pose is to give pupils a tolerant but critical 
understanding of the origins of our present 
civilization. Its central theme is social evolu- 
tion from the earliest times to the Industrial 

Revolution, with concentration on the import- 

ant customs, ideas, institutions, movements, 

and forces that have shaped the world today. 

The guide is organized on the unit-problem 

plan with study activities of varying difficulty. 

An appendix provides instruction for students 

who need training in study skills. Test ma- 

terial is provided in a separate Test Book. 

The Teachers’ Manual defines objectives, gives 

definite suggestions for the handling of each 

unit, and provides a helpful bibliography. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF VOCATIONAL CHOICE. 
Maurice J. Neuberg. 302 pp. Prentice-Hall. 
$2.25 


“The principle upon which this course is 
based is that before a person makes a vocational 
choice, he should have (1) the right motive 
towards vocations; (2) complete information 
about the occupation in question; and (3) re- 
liable information about himself.” This, the 








author’s aim for his course in vocations for 


college students, resulted in the present book. 
The student studies all occupational Iife as 
an integrated whole, then he can choose the 
occupation he wishes to follow and for which 
he thinks himself suited. The appendices con- 


tain lists of occupations, bibliographies of tests 


and of biographies, and books on individual 
occupations. 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS—Qualify 100% 


In Book Protection and Preservation 
It’s the wear resisting quality that counts— 
it means longer usefulness and service from textbooks. 


It also means highly developed book Hygiene 
obtained from the use of waterproof and weatherproof materials. 


THE HOLDEN STANDARD BRANDS 


5 QUALITIES 


Unfinished Leatherette, Semi-Leatherette, Tri-Leatherette, Good Will 





and Wear Well. 
Samples free 


Springfield, Mass. 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY, Miles C. Holden, Pres., 








DESTINY AND SONGS OF THE Heart. Will George 
Butler, Professor of Music, State Teachers 


College, Mansfield. 76 pp. Christopher 
Publishing House, 1140 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, 20, Mass. $1.50 


This volume of poems has been called 
“Destiny” from the title of the initial poem 
and consists of nearly fifty poems of the heart 
expressing some of the loftiest sentiments of 
the soul at its best. Many of the verses have 
been inspired by personal associations with 
some of the world’s greatest personalities, such 
as Sousa, Louise Homer, Frances Alda, Pader- 
ewski. Some are the words of Dr. Butler’s 
original songs of which he has not only been 
the composer of the music but also the writer 
of the words. 


EVERYDAY Economics. Cornelius C. Janzen and 
Orlando W. Stephenson. 510 and xvii pp. 
Illus. Silver, Burdett and Co. $1.68 

In the 1934 edition of “Everyday Economics” 

the authors have applied tHe principles of 
economics to current vital problems. A new 
section discusses such current topics as Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, emergency financing, 
Features 
which make a strong appeal to teachers and 
students are: accuracy of material; simple, 
clear language; illustrations, charts, diagrams, 
and cartoons; stimulating questions on the text 
and problems for class room discussion at the 
end of each chapter. 


THE ART OF EFFECTIVE SPEAKING. Haldor B. Gisla- 
son. 492 pp. Heath 

The problem of effective speaking is here 
attacked in three ways: the study of theories; 
the study of models; by practice. The author 
stresses the importance of linking up speak- 
ing with the interests of one’s audience. He 
discusses choosing a subject and the finding 


' and recording of speech materials; the differ- 


sauet 1 ent kinds of speeches; delivery, gesture, posture, 
idual 


movement, pronunciation, and enunciation. 
The illustrative material included is very good. 














New 
Social Selective 
_ Functional 
Strikingly colorful 


GROWTH 
IN 
ENGLISH 





Grades: Three-Six 
Authors: Simpson & Adams 


Publishers: 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















ADVENTURES WITH Books AND LiprariEs. E. E 
Lewis and Goldie D. Lesser. 192 pp. Amer- 
ican. $0.40 

This workbook teaches pupils how to study, 
how to use reference books and libraries effect- 
ively for gathering information, and how to 
derive the greatest pleasure from their use. It 
is suitable for any grade in the junior or senior 
high school. Units teach how to study effect- 
ively; the use of the dictionary with practice 
on spelling, parts of speech, and word choice; 
how to find books in libraries; and how to use 
such reference books as Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, World Book, World Almanac, Who’s Who, 

Compton’s Encyclopedia, and Readers’ Guide. 
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Economic CiTizENsHip. John A. Lapp and A. 
Franklin Ross. 300 pp. Illus. Heath 

The book gives the student of junior high 
school age information on the business of liv- 
ing. Its contents are divided into: Unit I— 
The World of Work. Unit II—The Importance 
of Education. Unit II—The Actual Field of 
Work. Unit IV—Management of Income. 
Unit V—Retirement. 
the Community. Each chapter includes prob- 
lems and projects, words and phrases to be 
looked up, questions for discussion and debate, 
material for the student’s scrapbook, and studies 
in biography. 


100 YEARS OF FREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA, 1834-1934. Prepared by Helen Pur- 
cell, Helena McCray, and D. M. Cresswell. 
107 pp. Illustrated. Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

A bulletin prepared in accordance with the 

Joint Resolution of the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

sylvania providing for the commemoration of 

the 100th anniversary of the signing of the Free 

School Act on April 1, 1834. Contains abun- 

dant, authentic material for school centennial 

pageants and programs. 





Books Received 


D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. 
2G. 

GUIDE TO PLAY SELECTION. Milton Smith. $1.25 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago, IIl.: 

Happy HEALTH Stories. Mildred H. Comfort. 

$0.70 
F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl.: 

PICTURED TEACHING-UNIT MATERIALS. (Includ- 
ing Subject Matter Generalizations. Ob- 
jectives, Approaches, and Activities De- 
veloped around a Group of Carefully 
Selected Pictures. Specially Prepared for 
the Use of the Teacher.) Coat AND IRON. 
Mippte Aces I. SwWIrzerRLanp. Including 
Teachers Handbook. $3.50 each 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

GRADED OBJECTIVES FOR TEACHING GooD AMER- 
ICAN SPEECH. Eliz. A. Douris, Katherine 
L. O’Connell, Gertrude Proudman, 
Adelaide Boers, Helen R. Dalton, Fannie 
E. Daniels, Jeanette I. Malloy, Sadie A. 
Padley, and Sophie A. Pray. $1.50 

JINGLE BooK FOR SPEECH CORRECTION. 
L. Wood. $1.60 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
iN: 3.2 

A WORKBOOK FOR USE WITH THE PATHWAY TO 
READING. Primer and First Reader. Lou 
A. Shepherd and Elizabeth H. Bennett. 
$0.20 each 


Alice 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


Music Epucation for elementary and secondary 
schools. Bulletin 44, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

THE DESERTED VILLAGE. The Chemical Founda- 
tion, 654 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Mickey Mouse MaGazine. Hal Horne. Rieck’s 
Milk, Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co., First & 

McKean Ave., Charleroi, Pa. 

THE NATIONAL CRISIS SERIES. OUR GOVERNMENT'S 
RELATION TO MONEY, BANKING, AND SECURI- 
TIES, by James E. Mendenhall and Leon C. 
Marshall; SoME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY 
OF MobdERN PROBLEMS. A_ Bulletin for 
Teachers by Herbert B. Bruner; UNcLE Sam 
AND THE FARMER by Samuel Everett ard 
Edmund deS. Brunner; UNEMPLOYMENT 
RELIEF AND PUBLIC WorKS by Leon C. Mar- 
shall. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

The following pamphlet may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C.: MoTIon PICTURES IN EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES, Department of the 
Interior. 





Highest Scenic Road 


Rocky Mountain National Park possesses 
many outstanding qualities that, taken singly, 
have been sufficient to warrant the establish- 
ment of other parks, says Nature Magazine. Its 
peaks are the highest of any within a national 
park located in the Rocky Mountain system. 
Its lakes are surpassed by none in beauty, and 
its forests of lodgepole pine, yellow pine, spruce, 
and fir rank among the foremost in the country. 
The highways within the area are outstandingly 
scenic, and the new Trail Ridge Highway is 
said to be the highest and most scenic road con- 
necting two points in the world. The range 
of altitude gives to the park a wide choice of 
wild flowers. 





A CHILD EDUCATION number of the bulletin of 
the State Teachers College, Lock Haven, was 
prepared by the students of the college inter- 
ested in kindergarten education. These stu- 
dents also supervised the printing of the bulle- 
tin. 





In times like these, invest in boys and girls. 
When you invest in a boy or girl you are al- 
ways buying at the bottom. You are sure that 
the youngster is going up, and there is no tell- 
ing how far.....You are sure to get a man or 
woman; you may get a great man or a great 
woman.—Bruce Barton. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 




















The summer session of the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico in Mexico City opens June 27 
and terminates August 18, 1934. Graduate 
and undergraduate courses offered in Spanish, 
French, Philology, Phonetics, Literature and 
the History, Art, Archaeology, Government, 
Political and Administrative Organization and 
Commerce of Mexico. An unusual opportun- 
ity for a profitable and pleasant vacation in 
a delightful and picturesque 
foreign land—at a cost that 








The 
SUNSHINE SPECIAL 


Provides the only through 
service to Mexico City, leav- 
ing St. Louis 6:30 pm daily 
with third morning arrival in 
Mexico City. Air-condition- 
edlounge and dining cars to 
San Antonio. Observation 
lounge-dining car San 
Antonio to Mexico City. 
Missouri Pacific Lines will 
gladly furnish descriptive 
Mexico literature as well as 
catalogues and complete in- 
formation about the Summer 
Schooland living accommo- 
dations, custom regulations 
and travel conditions in 
Mexico. Just sign and mail 
the coupon. 








“A SERVICE INSTITUTION “ 
























is surprisingly low. 


Special entertainmentand sight- 
seeing excursions arranged by 
the University for summer stu- 
dents. See the Pyramids of San 
Juan Teotihuacan, 
Floating Gardens of 
Xochimilco, Desert of 
the Lions, Taxco and 
other points of out- 
standing interest. 
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P. J. NEFF 


1601 Missouri Pacific Bldg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Please furnish detailed in- 
formation about the Uni- 
versity of Mexico Summer 
Schooland travelin Mexico. 


















Say 


you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Your Trip to the 
SOVIET UNION 


The Soviet Union grows in inter- 
est as the contrasts with our socie- 
ty deepen. Travel comforts have 
increased amazingly. Travel serv- 
ices purchased in America before 
sailing cost no more than before the 
dollar went off gold. Thisisa 
good year to visit Soviet Russia. 


The Open Road offers special facil- 
ities in the Soviet Union based on 
years of experience, resident rep- 
resentation and friendly relations 
with key individuals and institu- 
tions. Service to groups and those 
traveling on their own. 


Details on application 


THE OPEN ROAD 


56 West 45th Street, New York 
(Soviet Travel Dept.) 


Chicago Representive 
S. JESMER 203 Dearborn Street 


Cooperating with Intourist 























EUROPEAN TOUR 
July 13th All Expense, $590.00 
For Teachers, Students, and Others 
Forty-Day Tour covering France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, England—also 
The Passion Play and the outdoor production 
of “William Tell” at Interlaken. 
PACIFIC COAST TOUR 
July 5th All Expense, $498.00 
One way, water—one way, rail 
Will include sightseeing in many cities en 
route, Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, Garden 
of the Gods, Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City. 
Four one-half day Tour (Hotel Way) Yellow- 
stone Park. Two days at Chicago Exposition. 
San Francisco—returning by ship to New 
York via the Panama Canal. 
Write for Folders. 
THE JOCLIN TOURIST BUREAU 
Newark Valley, N. Y. 














AROUND AMERICA 
ENTIRE $449 


fof ek g 


LEAVE YOUR POCKETBOOK AT HOME 
ITINERARY INCLUDES 


NO 
EXTRAS 





SAN ANTONIO SEATTLE PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES OLD MEXICO VANCOUVER 
SAN FRANCISCO HOLLYWOOD 


CANADIAN ROCKIES—BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE 
OPTIONAL SIDE TRIP TO ALASKA OR HONOLULU 


MEALS—HOTELS—SIGHTSEEING—SLEEPING CAR 
ACCOMMODATIONS—EVEN TIPS ARE INCLUDED 


Parties Leave Chicago 
JULY 1—JULY 22—AUG. 12 
Ask For Descriptive Pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS 


tt W. Washington St. Chicago, Illinois 
Our 24th Successful Travel Year 
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The Need for Adult Education 
(From page 414) 


entirely different kind of education which, up 
to now, has been going hand in hand with this 
futile kind. 


Civilization is changing because, in the mate- 
rial sciences, we have taken the path of fact- 
finding. We have invented machinery. We 
have learned how to generate power. And in 
doing this we have made it, not only unneces- 
sary, but impossible for human beings to follow 
their traditional way of life. 


We are utterly unprepared to live in this new 
civilization, however, because in the problem of 
how to live we have not taken the course of 
fact-finding. We have not encouraged the young 
to find out. We have been afraid to do so. We 
have been afraid that they would not arrive at 
the tried and true principles which were socially 
successful in an altogether different kind of 
world. 


We have tried to fasten the moral code of the 
agrarian age upon the people of the machine 
age. We haven’t done it, of course, because it 
couldn’t possibly be done; but what we have 
succeeded in doing was to hinder the develop- 
ment of any practical moral code whatever. 


But we haven’t stopped with that. We have 
actually tried to teach the economics of the 
agrarian age to the children of the machine 
age. Because it was once wise to deprive our- 
selves of the good things of life, and to save 


_ Our money individually so that we would not 


later come to want, we have continued to hand 
out the same economic recipe, utterly disregard- 
ing the fact that it was no longer applicable. 


This did not result, to be sure, in the recipe 
being followed. The net result was that no 
recipe was followed. People quit their old 
formulas of thrift, in spite of all these efforts to 
keep them in the straight and narrow way, but 
they did not formulate any new system of sav- 
ing. And about all that the average economist 
or the average moralist could see in this situa- 
tion was an ominous and immoral tendency to- 
ward extravagance. 


I am personally acquainted with business men, 
some of them graduates of our leading colleges, 
who bewail this tendency to extravagance and 
look upon it as sapping the moral fiber of our 
Nation. And these same sincere and highly 
educated men address their sales forces with 
inspiring “pep talks” on how to overcome sales 
resistance; that is, how to keep the masses from 
saving their money. 

Such men may even go in strong for adult 
education of a sort. They may wish to organize 
classes in economics, to entice people to save, 
and classes in advertising to entice people not 
to save. 

But where do we expect to get, I wonder, 
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with that kind of adult education? The answer 
seems to be that we must expect to get exactly 
where we are: at such a state of confusion, con- 
tradiction, and intellectual panic that nations 
which want peace are all arming for war, people 
who want liberty are hailing their Hitlers; while 
civilizations which have learned the art of pro- 
ducing enough for everybody can not think of 
what to do with the wealth which they produce, 
and the people practically starve in the midst 
of plenty. 

There is only one solution, and that is educa- 
tion; but it can not be education along traditional 
lines. Our motto must be the truth at any cost. 
Our course must be the course of fact-finding. 
This means particularly adult education; for we 
must educate our children, and there is only one 
way by which we uneducated or wrongly 
educated adults can do that. We can not do it 
by telling them what to think, for we do not 
know ourselves. We can do it only by helping 
them learn to think; and we can not do much 
in that direction until we organize adult educa- 
tion along fact-finding lines——Epwarp A. FILENE, 
Merchant, Boston, Mass. 





A Confession of Faith 


I believe: 

1. That people come first, that they are more 
important than property; 

2. That it is possible to build from the best 
elements of today’s civilization a new order 
which shall bring untold benefits to the 
whole of humanity; 

3. That the entire people in their collective 
experience and wisdom are wiser than any 
group or class; 

4. That freedom of thought ‘and of teaching 
are fundamental to the growth and im- 
provement of mankind; 

5. That representative democracy is the best 
form of government; 

6. That public opinion and ballots are more 
powerful than bullets; 

7. That teaching is more effective than fight- 
ing; 

8. That, excepting only the home and the 
church, the free common school has done 
more to lift mankind than any other 
agency; 

9. That the spirit of a people is more signifi- 
cant than their material resources; and 
10. That in the present world-wide struggle be- 
tween humanity and special privilege, hu- 

manity will win—Joy ELMER Morcan. 





People may live as much retired from the 


; world as they please; but sooner or later, be- 
» fore they are aware, they will find themselves 


debtor or creditor to somebody.—Goethe 
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The 
ship is yours 


AT TOURIST CLASS 
FARES TO EUROPE 


How pleased your pocketbook will be when 
you sail in the finest accommodations on these 
large Red Star liners...and pay no more than 
the Tourist Class fare. Tourist Class is top 
class; the best of everything on the ship is 
yours. To Southampton, Havre and Ant- 
werp. Minimum fares: Tourist Class $117.50 
One Way, $212 Round Trip; Third 
Class $82 One Way, $144.50 Round Trip. 


S.S. MINNEWASKA 5S.S. MINNETONKA 
S.S. PENNLAND S.S. WESTERNLAND 


See your local agent. His services are free 


RED STAR LINE ge 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 
1620 Walnut St Philadelphia, Pa 








‘We sell unusual things" 


e sell characters 


Meet again the best-loved characters of 
English literature, on their native heath. 
Know the backgrounds that inspired great 
writing. This Literary Tour of England 
and Scotland sails July 6... under the 
direction of five learned authorities. The 
tour is almost entirely by motor-coach 
... includes a week at the Malvern Dra- 
matic Festival and a week in London. 
50 days in all, and only $660 ... no 
foreign exchange to consider. Write for 
booklet “D” of University Tours. 


COOK'S 


587 Fifth Ave., New York 
1735 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thos. Cook & Son 
Wagons-Lits Inc. 
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This year see Northern Europe 


NORTHLAND 295 uP 


CRUISES 


Visit all these countries 






















d Approximately 40 days 
- « - 10,000 miles ...at 
less than 3¢ a mile. 


al Northern Europe —— history 
is being made . . . to five countries 
via the North Atlantic and the 
Baltic Sea. The ship is your hotel. 
No foreign exchange penalties. Tour 
passengers use American dollars 
throughout at full value. 


SEE THESE AND MORE 


Copenhagen, Leningrad, Gydnia, 
Helsingfors, Stockholm. 
y) Shore Excursions Optional 


All tourist class. .you have complete 
freedom of the ship. Excellent cui- 
sine, finest service, every comfort 
and’ convenience. ‘Meet charming 
and congenial! people. 


and poet low rates will be 
sent on request. Keep abreast of the 
times, take the trip of your dreams, 
to Northern Europe THIS year. 
See your local travel agent, or 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


1 Bourse Bidg., Phila. 


RUSSIA 


gOLAndD 


Aili, aap Si i ig o>, 


<(NGRK « FINLAND 








Ridgeway Special Educational Tours, Inc. 


CALIFORNIA 


and the NATIONAL PARKS 
NOW YOU CAN GO! Rates low 
Join this Wonderful Party 


Also ALL-EXPENSE TOURS to 


WORLD’S FAIR 


New England, Quebec and European, etc. 


WRITE FOR FOLDERS 


RIDGEWAY TOURS 


O.H. SHENK SONS, Directors 
LANCASTER, PA. 
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Notes and News 


Lucy L. W. Witson, the first woman to win 
the $10,000 Philadelphia award, has given the 
sum she won this year to a scholarship fund 
for girls. 


CHARLES E. SounL, a member of the faculty of 
Abington Senior High School and chairman 
of the P.S.E.A. committee on program of ac- 
tivities for local branches, received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy at the February con- 
vocation of the University of Pennsylvania. 


WALTER Buippte Saut of the Philadelphia 
board of education has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee to investigate admission 
standards of the Philadelphia Normal School. 
Special emphasis will be laid on the non-scho- 
lastic requirements for the prospective teachers. 


Henry H. Apple, president of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, was awarded the 
Hungarian Cross of Merit by John Pelenyi, 
minister from Hungary, on February 27. 
Franklin and Marshall College ‘is the only 
educational institution in the United States 
which has a department for the study of Hun- 
garian language, literature, and history. 


JUDGE FLORENCE E. ALLEN of Cleveland has 
been nominated by President Roosevelt for a 
Federal circuit judgeship. Judge Allen is the 
first woman ever nominated for the Federal 
bench. Before practicing law she was a news- 
paper woman and later a college teacher. She 
was a lecturer on music, on the board of 
education of New York City from 1910-13. 


Ri¢Harp M. GuMMERE, headmaster of the Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, has 
been elected president of the Headmasters As- 
sociation, at a meeting held at Harvard Univer- 
sity, February 9 and 10. 


SamMvueEL M. Stourrer, formerly superintend- 
ent at Pottstown and at Hanover, Pennsylvania, 
has been re-elected superintendent of the Wil- 
mington, Delaware, schools for a four-year 
term. Superintendent Stouffer has been head 
of the schools there for five years. 


Apams County Branch of the PS.E.A. is 


proud to report 100 per cent enrolment in the f— 


association. The president, Clarence P. Keefer, 
New Oxford, in sending in the final report 
wrote as follows: “I feel that the P.S.E.A. has 
done so much for the teachers of the State, and 
that in the future the teachers will find this 
organization a real benefit and aid in main- 
taining the present high standards as well as 
in setting and achieving new goals. I hope 
that somehow every teacher in our worthy 
State could realize this.” 
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PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS for students of “rare abil- 
ity and promise” at Harvard College have been 
conceived with the express purpose of bringing 
together at Harvard College outstanding stu- 
dents from every section of the United States. 
The award will be made regardless of the stu- 
dent’s needs, but the stipend will be adjusted 
according to his resources. The maximum stip- 
end should be sufficient to meet all normal col- 
lege expenses. During the freshman year, the 
minimum award will be $200, and the maxi- 
mum $1,000. Fellowships will be awarded with 
the understanding that they will be continued 
during the remaining three years provided the 
recipient maintains a high honor record. The 
maximum stipend during the upper three years 
will be $1,200. Since the fellowship is a prize 
there will be an announcement of the award, 
and no statement of the amount which each in- 
dividual receives. During the experimental 
period, the award of the prize fellowships will 
be confined to students residing and attending 
school in the states of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 


Upper Darsy will present a pageant repre- 
senting a century of progress in the growth of 
its elementary schools on May 2, 3, and 4. The 
executive committee appointed by William C. 
Sampson, superintendent, for this event is 
headed by Albert G. Weidensaul of the English 
department of the Junior High School. The 
other members are Edith Gaukrodger, head of 
the English department of the Senior High 
School, Lydia J. Foster, head of the home eco- 
nomics department of the Senior High School, 
Marguerite Tennis, principal of Bywood School, 
and David D. M. Haupt, head of the music de- 
partment of the Senior High School. 


CHEYNEY Training School for Teachers pre- 
sented “Jethro” as written by Leslie Pinckney 
Hill, president of the school, in the Forum of 
the Education Building, Harrisburg, on March 
2. Jethro was the Ethiopian who gave man- 
kind the idea of representative government. 
The cast consisted of students of the school. 
On Sunday, February 25, under the auspices of 
the Philadelphia chapter of the school’s alumni 
association, the school invited the public to 
see a presentation of the services of the school 
to the cause of negro education. 


THE YOUNGSVILLE HiGH ScuHoot is contributing 
to safety in and enjoyment of leisure by a well 
rounded clubs program. The rod and gun club 
is a new club which is proving very commend- 
able. The club is sponsored by R. C. Bailey, 
local game: protector, and enrolment is limited 
to boys of sixteen years of age or older. Prin- 
ciples of conservation of game, safety in the 
woods, and the fish and game laws present in- 
teresting materials of study. 
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Summer Cruises 


TO THE 


WEST 
INDIES 


and the 


CARIBBEAN 











GREAT WHITE 
m) -. FLEET 


ge summer, come cruising on the 
Great White Fleet as a guest among 
friends...on a fleet built for tropical 
waters and led by six new snowy liners! 
Shore trips under intelligent shore staffs. 
Outdoor swimming pools—all rooms out- 
side—excellent cuisine—ship entertain- 
ment. 

from NEW YORK—A wide selection of cruises 
of 10 to 20 days or more (some all expenses)— 
variously to HAVANA, JAMAICA,PANAMA, 
CANAL ZONE, COLOMBIA, COSTA RICA, 
GUATEMALA, HONDURAS. Rates vary 
from $95 to $200 minimum. Sailings every 
Thursday and Saturday. 


Similar ‘‘Guest Cruises’’ from New Orleans, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
No passports required on above cruises. 
Optional shore excursions at all ports. 





Torom CALIFORNIA 
FIRST CLASS—between New York 
and California $180 up; between 
New Orleans and California $180 up 











For information, lit- 
erature or reserva- 
tions apply any Au- 
thorized Travel 
Agency or United 
Fruit Company, Pier 
8, North River or 
332 Fifth Ave., New 
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The splendor falls on the castle walls and 
romance old in story. Lofty mountains tower 
over cool forests and dreaming valleys. Medi- 

eval walled towns conjure up the knights and 

Minnesingers, and beautiful health resorts offer 
charming solitude. Great cities throb with the 
sparkling life of a reborn nation. Art flowers 
in the Music Festivals of Bayreuth, Munich, 
Berlin and Heidelberg. 

Nature and the drama excel in the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play in special 300th An- 
niversary series from May through September. 
18 acts and 1,000 players. 

Greatly reduced prices give you practically 
the same dollar buying value as before in 
Germany. Illustrated booklets of particular in- 

terest to educators. Write for collection No. 


108. Also posters for classrooms. 


GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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THE FOURTH ANNUAL COMMERCIAL contest, spon- 
sored by the State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, will be held on Saturday, May 5, 1934. 
The subjects tested will be: bookkeeping, Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, business arithmetic, and 
business law. Only one contest will be held in 
each subject, so only advanced students should 
be entered. The number of high schools to par- 
ticipate is limited to twenty-five. One faculty 
member and the contestants from each high 
school will be furnished living accommodations 
at the college. Contestants from a distance 
may arrive the afternoon of Friday, May 4. If 
interested address Harvey A. Andruss, director, 
Department of Commerce, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 


DISTRICT QUALIFYING CONTESTS of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic and Music League will be held 
during April at Oil City, Knox, Lock Haven, 
State College, Huntingdon, Hershey, Blooms- 
burg, Connellsville, Waynesburg, Ambridge, and 
other places. Recipients of first honors in the 
districts are eligible to enter the seventh an- 
nual state final contests at Johnstown, April 
27 and 28. Superintendent James Killius heads 
the Johnstown committees in charge of arrange- 


ments to welcome visiting debators, orators, 
bands, orchestras, choruses, ensembles, and 
soloists. The program will be directed by the 


University of Pittsburgh Extension Division. 
For complete information concerning the final 
state contests, address C. S. Belfour, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALLIED YoutTH, Investment Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is promoting education in temper- 
ance. The second national conference of the 
organization acclaimed its slogan, drafted to 
meet the real issue of 1934: “We stand for fhe 
liberation through education of the individual 
and society from the handicaps of beverage 
alcohol.” Through its officers and committees 
Allied Youth recently said: “We want to find 
out all there is to learn—all that medicine, 
history, economics, and experience have to 
teach—about alcohol and its use in modern 
society. Beyond that, we want to create and 
extend a type of good citizenship that will use 
us at our best.” May 6-13 will be observed as 
National Allied Youth Week. 


THE QUAKER OATS ComMPANY, 141 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Il., has just published 
eight “Good Morning” story posters. The set 
of posters, 10 x 13 inches in size, picture children 
of different lands. Accompanying the posters is 


a book by Amy C. Brady of stories for correlat- ‘nites 


s out it 
| Henry 


ing them with geography, health, reading and 
social science. The set costs twenty cents. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY’S celebration of its fiftieth 
anniversary February 11-17, 1934, attracted 
marvelous attendance, there being over 3500 at 
some of the evening programs. Founder’s Day, 
and Mid-Year Commencement Exercises, Feb- 
ruary 15, filled the auditorium of the Temple. 
Glenn Frank, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, in the Founder’s Day address warned 
that the nation must follow the guided recon- 
struction program of President Roosevelt or 
face “unguided revolt.” President Charles E. 
Beury conferred honorary degrees on seven 
including Dr. Frank and U. S. Senator Royal S. 
Copeland, New York. Degrees in course were 
awarded to 241 graduates. 


A BANQUET OF THE NATIONS was successfully 
conducted by the Cercle Francais and the 
Deutsche Verein of the Senior High School. 
Uniontown. The motive was to test the social 
contact proficiency in that or those languages 
so enthusiastically supervised and studied as 
cultural matter in the academic curriculum of 
the school. 

Covers were laid for twenty-four guests in 
an exclusive dining room, the Christmas motif 
of decoration having been carried out. The 








ers is 
relat- 
zy and 


menus, written in Italian, Greek, French, and 
German, completed the seasonal appointments. 
Toasts were proposed off hand in German, 
French, Swedish, Italian, Greek, and English. 
One of the more linguistically inclined stu- 
dents rendered a beautiful German grace. An 
after dinner program included foreign vocal 
and piano selections and readings in French, 
Italian, and Dutch dialects; and a German play, 
“Die Wette.” 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY of the Fine Arts 
announces the opening of its' School in the 
Country at Chester Springs, Pennsylvania, for 
its nineteenth summer session on May 14, 1934. 
Under a new Curator, Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., 
fresh impetus will be given to this branch of 
the most venerable fine arts school in America. 


PENNSYLVANIA History, Vol. I, No. I of the 
official organ of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, will be of interest in the teaching 
of Pennsylvania history in the schools. Social 
Studies teachers will find Professor Dunaway’s 
brief bibliography of Pennsylvania history for 
high school teachers, which appeared in thé 
January number, a valuable aid in their work. 


THE SPRING MEETING of the Pittsburgh Chap- 
ter, Westminster College Alumni Association, 
will be held in the College Club, 143 N. Craig 
Street, Pittsburgh, on Friday evening, April 6. 





But how can you either love or hate a book 


| unless you grasp somehow the heart of it, tear 
| out its significance, and make it your own?— 


Henry S. Canby. 
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So Different! . . . So Thrilling ! 


So Inexpensive ! 














FOREIGN LANDS=—AND 
ALL AMERICAS See them this 


summer on these round trips to 


CALIFORNIA 


PEND three weeks...or three months...seeing fasci- 

nating foreign ports, playing on enchanted decks, 
visiting the wonderlands of the West. Plan right now 
to take this delightful round trip to California — one 
way overland, one way on a huge Panama Pacific liner, 
via Havana and the Panama Canal. 

The S.S. Pennsylvania, S. 8. California, 8. 8. Virginia, 
largest in coast-to-coast service, offer acres of breeze- 
swept decks; 2 open-air pools; perfect comfort at all 
times through air-conditioned dining salons and mod- 
ern cabin ventilation—all cabins are outside. See pic- 
turesque Havana; the Panama Canal; the tropic cities 
of Panama and Balboa. Visit Hollywood, Yosemite, the 
Big Trees—all the famous playgrounds of San Diego, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Amazingly Low Fares 


You'll be agreeably surprised at the extremely reason- 
able fares covering the one way water, one way rail 
round trips for both First Class and Tourist Class 
accommodations on the steamer. And the fares in- 
clude meals and all necessary expenses aboard shipand 
rail fares overland. Liberal stop-over privileges to see 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone and all National Parks. 

A reduction of 25% for round trips by sea makes 
the fare even more pleasing to your purse. 


See your local agent. His services are free. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
1620 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





I am interested in coast-to-coast round trip. Please 
send me details. 

One way water, one way rail ( ). Round trip by sea( ) 
DAI ss sassecskcsccnatncadsndaidacassa aaeaideieniaa tala tintin 


PEE occ ccptiiasasdintesdiae 
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PAY AS YOU USE IT! 


WRITE 
WITH A 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 





Recent tests prove that 
students make better prog- 
ress with a Royal Port- 
able. Themes, notes, and 
other class assignments 
are legible.. easierto read 
—and grade! © Teachers 
also find the Royal in- 
valuable for classroom 
records, personal corre- 
spondence, etc. ¢ Royals 
are easy to use! Sturdy. 
Term payments, if desired. 
See nearest dealer or send 
for interesting literature. 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 



































A Teacher's Prayer 


Lord Jesus! Thou hast given unto me 

A precious gift for immortality. 

I tremble at the plan Thou hast designed, 

With my weak faith, I dare not be resigned. 

My outstretched hand accepts with awed dis- 

may 

This plastic soul; unformed, like potter’s clay. 

Have mercy, Lord; Since Thou hast willed it so 

Forbid that I should fail. How shall I know 

The method Thy Divine intention gave? 

I cannot work without Thy Blessed aid. 

Guide, Thou, my every action, Lord I pray, 

Forbid that any fault of mine should stay 

Thy purpose. May Thy plan be glorified 

That I may humbly teach this little child. 
Amen. 


BLANCHE W. LUCAs, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
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Necrology 


NANCY WINTERSTEEN, 54, principal of Schuyler 
Avenue school in Kingston and a teacher in 
that borough for nearly a quarter of a century, 
died February 25. 


BrmceT GALLAGHER of Centralia, a former 
teacher in Conyngham Township, died Febru- 
ary 26 at the age of 75. 


Mary Horton Eckert of Pittsburgh, an ex- 
pert in the field of child education and wife of 
Dana Z. Eckert of the staff of the Pittsburgh 
schools, died February 15 in the Homeopathic 
Hospital following a two-weeks’ illness. 


JOSEPH B. GABRIO, 63, superintendent of the 
Hazle Township schools, died at his home in 
Hazleton February 22 after an eight-days’ ill- 
ness after a heart attack. 


AppiE S. WaLpron of Lock Haven, a benefic- 
iary of the P.S.E.A. welfare fund, died recently. 


Martie M. COo..ins, superintendent of the 
Cameron County schools from 1896 to 1911, died 
at the home of her brother in Conneaut, Ohio, 
on February 11. She was buried in the Hunt- 
ley Cemetery, near Driftwood, Pa. 


Mrs. REATHIE POLLocK CoLe, wife of Clinton 
E. Cole, superintendent of Muhlenberg Town- 
ship schools, died March 1. For the last five 
years Mrs. Cole was supervisor of music in the 
township schools. Prior to that time she had 
been supervisor of music in the Birdsboro 
schools and had taught school in Mauch Chunk 
for seventeen years. 


Pau. E. Beck, a member of the faculty-of the 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary, 
died March 9 at Bethlehem. Mr. Beck was 
State supervisor of music and art in the depart- 
ment of public instruction from 1915 to 1921 
and served as director of the department of 
music at the State Teachers Colleges at Clarion 
and East Stroudsburg. 


STELLA S. EartEy, for many years a teacher 
in the Cameron school, Harrisburg, died March 
8 after a short illness. 


GeorcE L. CRESSMAN, well known for many 
years as a rural public school teacher in Dur- 
ham and Springfield Townships, Bucks County, 
died March 12 at his home in Springtown. 





Education commences at the mother’s knee, 
and every word spoken within the hearing of 
little children tends toward the formation of 
character. Let parents bear this ever in mind. 

—Hosea Ballou 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION re- 
ports that more than 600 unemployed persons 
have been given work teaching emergency 
classes during the past two months. . Before 
the end of December the allotment of teachers 
at work was completed and approximately 25,- 
000 people were registered in classes being 
conducted in practically every county. Re- 
habilitation activities have been started and 
were developed further during January. Plans 
for emergency nursery schools have been com- 
pleted. In classes for adult illiterates approx- 
imately 80 unemployed persons were hired as 
teachers and more than 1600 people are re- 
ceiving instruction. In vocational training more 
than 100 unemployed persons were engaged in 
giving instruction to almost 5000 adults. Gen- 
eral education activities head the list with more 
than 16,000 people attending emergency educa- 
tion classes of all kinds. Almost 400 unem- 
ployed persons have been engaged as teachers 
in this part of the emergency education pro- 
gram. 





One of the hardest passes in Glacier National 
Park is over Cut Bank. The trail leads around 
the end of the Upper Two Medicine Lake up- 
ward through a burned over forest, standing 
high and gaunt, over unexpected patches of 
snow, down gullies, over logs, and out upon 
a glacier garden. Verily, “Here sweetness 
evermore enough is.” On goes the trail along 
the mountain wall. Un-numbered waterfalls 
dash and shimmer and sing. Higher now, one 
looks across valleys dark with the waving tops 
of pine trees, down upon silent lakes, ineffable 


| in their beauty, and upward where the mount- 


ains intone their profound Te, Deum. 





Enthusiasm is the greatest asset in the world. 
It beats money and power and influence. En- 
thusiasm tramples over prejudice and opposi- 
tion, spurns inactions, storms the citadel of its 
object, and like an avalanche overwhelms and 
engulfs all obstacles——Henry Chester. 





It is poor economy to spend millions of dol- 
lars on education and then deprive ourselves 
of much of the return on our investment by 
niggardly policy toward our teachers. More 
than any other group, they hold the future of 
our children and our country in their hands. 
They belong to the noblest of all professions. 
They stand in the long line of prophets and 
seers. They are priests who minister at the 
shrine of human progress and who keep alive 
the sacred flame upon which democracy, and 
civilization as well, depend for their very ex- 
istence.—Journal of the Florida Education As- 
sociation. 
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How much is 


$15.00 











9? 


Did you ever stop to consider 
how much a given sum of money 
amounts to? Take $15.00 for 
example. Measured in terms of 
some things it is a large amount, 
in terms of others it dwindles 
to insignificance. It depends 
entirely on what you get for 
your money whether or not that 
money is well spent. 

In terms of T.P.U. protec- 
tion $15.00 is a very small 
amount. A T.P.U. Special 
Certificate gives you more than 
almost anything else that you 
can buy for $15.00. It gives 
you comfort, freedom from 
worry, pays you liberal benefits 
in case of sickness, accident and 
quarantine. Even if you give 
up teaching or marry you may 
continue your T.P.U. mem- 
bership at no increased cost. 
Surely, $15.00 is a small price 
to pay for this generous pro- 
tection. 


There are other T. P. U. Certificates 
to fit the needs of every teacher. 
Write for complete details. 


TEACHERS 


PROTECTIVE UNION 


BRENEMAN BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 


L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 
612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. D. Armstrong, General Deputy, 
1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Right Food, 


Dental Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 





Dental Care 


Right Food 








dy 


Personal Care 





Chewing Exercise 








Lack of chewing, dentists 
point out, is one of the con- 
tributing causes for the 
present deterioration of 
teeth. Teeth are to chew 
with but precious little 
chewing do they get in this 
age of Soft Food. Chewing 
exercise offered by gum, 5 
to 10 minutes daily (espe- 











Forward Looking 
... business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


cially after meals), tends to 
be a definite dental benefit. 
For children it is very much 
to be recommended as 
crowding and overlapping 
teeth are due in no small 
measure to lack of chewing. 
That is why we say: 

There is a reason, atime and 


a place for Chewing Gum. 
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Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 
April 1-7—Pennsylvania Education Week, 100th 
Anniversary of Free Public Schools 
April 4-7—Eastern District Convention, Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

April 6-7—Southern Convention District, Car- 
lisle 

April 8-13—Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, Chicago, III. 

April 13-14—Tenth Annual Junior High School 
Conference, New York University, N. Y. 
Cc. 

April 18-21—American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, Annual Meeting, Cleveland, O. 

April 21—Tri-State Commercial Education As- 
sociation, Pittsburgh 

April 27-28—Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 
League, Seventh Annual Final State Con- 
tests, Johnstown 

April 28-May 5—National Youth Week 

May 4-5—Pennsylvania Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Pittsburgh 

May 13-19—Thirty-Eighth Annual Convention, 
National Congress of Parents § and 
Teachers, Des Moines, Iowa 

May 18—World Goodwill Day 


June 25-27—Annual Vocational Conference, 
State College 

June 27-28—Future Farmers of America, State 
College 

June 30-July 6—National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. Jessie Gray, President 

August 1-3—Superintendents’ Conference, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College 

October 4-5—Central Convention District, Lock 
Haven 

October 10-11—Education Congress, Harrisburg 

October 19—Northwestern Convention District, 
Oil City 

October 19-20—Western Convention District 
and Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 

October 19-20—Eastern Convention District, 
Pottsville 

October 26-27—Midwestern Convention District, 
Beaver Falls 

November 6-12—American Education Week 


December 26-28—State Convention of P.S.E.A., Ff 


Harrisburg 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE “OFFICIALS” f 


Tree—Hemlock 
Bird—Ruffed Grouse 
Flower—Mountain Laurel 


Vol. 8: 
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SUPREME PROTECTION 





Our Teacher’s Income Protection Policy is a definite contract of 
insurance and provides an income when disabled by illness or 
accident. It has many advance ideas not found in other policies 
or certificates of insurance. 

Indemnities are paid for accidents and illnesses of any nature what- 
soever throughout the entire year. Full indemnity is paid for 
loss of time from school whether confined to the house or not. 
Before you sign on the dotted line you should know every feature 
of the policy you are buying and the kind of Company in which you 
are placing your trust. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week ; $25.00 Per Week 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
Be AO aa a eraele weary eeua hed ve gamwaaoe NE wed Gurnee une veuenteraedasaderes $2,500 
RAMON ral foee ce halons dom eeeeuecina CUE BINGE SX 50 cb Satin cow eccsimaemecnee 2.500 
PN ex a cia eee wees Orareratare aera MQMI ROGET ndonscwcancamexeucecucesouns 2,500 
PON sida: Sates Or wiatiolard eae laced Orie» Pande amt One ROGG 6 é.cmede ws cccacteucaves 2,500 
PEMMWA 2 3 ceiuera wou a wee Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
Pes ees ene e539 mers Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2.500 
PIO oo hai cctcawendoacuerioes SIE GE GUO NER, co cccc cicscss cosdausewcees 2,500 
ES Scie cc rae CRP econ euueweles ME MINE os sss cea vencacdaessssseaue 1,250 
PA Ou ei ciple aie yayeiere Soe ye radwen MENT GOED Soc cade crncdaus ves adaemaeidees 1,250 
BGG eriscdicc ie wceseeee nase ce Sime Oh MOU BGO! soc wsarccccanceeenuwoees 1,250 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


J. W. SMILEY, President E. W. COOK, Gen’l Manager 
Pennsylvania Bldg. ........ Lancaster, Pa. 
EXECUTIVE and 320 S. Fourth St. ..5.05-.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 906 Clark Bids. 2... .:00<.: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fifth & Walnut Sts. ....... Reading, Pa. 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY je 
SUMMER SESSION || |- 


JULY 9 TO AUGUST 17 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Demonstration School 
for Student Teaching 





For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER — 


Director of Summer Session 


Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
































SUMMER SESSION UNIVERSITY {/’ 
Earn credits you need for degree of PITTSBURGH 


Redueed room, board, railroad rates i 


Three Separate Seasions 1934 SUMMER SESSIONS | 


Register for one or all 





1. Inter session, June 11—June 29 Preliminary Session .......... June 4-June 15 Hi 
pia A Appel gee onggy ogg Pre-Two Weeks Session ....June 18-June 29 i 
and June 25.) Regular Six Weeks Session. .July 2-August 10 i 
> — — ig ar ? Science’ Courses isc escvcess July 2-August 24 i 
. Sone lt 20 Downtown Evening Courses ..June 18-July 27 
and 27.) Post-Twe Weeks Session August 13-August 24 | 
Credits in all sessions applicable | | 
toward degree. Extensive program were | 
of 400 courses. 34 academic and i 
professional departments. Competent i] 
meal peo enrages Mle ye Or wig Do Special courses pertaining to the geology, | ( 
tunity for further specialization. history and government of the State of Penn- il 
Enjoy a stimulating vacation of in- ae 
teresting study, sports, and aoctal sylvania, 
activities tn the heart of Pennsyl- Wide range of professional courses in educa- 


vania's most beautiful mountains. 
For catalog address Director of 
Summer Seaston, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA For further information, 


STATE COLLEGE Address the Director 
STATE COLLEGE PA, 


tion for teachers and school administrators, 
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One Reason Why----- 





so many teachers prefer E.B. A membership is because it 
protects them during summer. 


The best protection is that which covers the most sit- 
uations. Except for non-confining illness (an illness not 
preceded by house-confinement) the E.B.A. pays all bene- 
fits the same, winter and summer. All diseases are covered, 
all accidents, (save aerial and submarine) and all personal 
quarantine—at any time of the year. 





Me ) - : P P ‘ 
Oe ate Se 2. Your vacation will be happier with the knowledge that 


without obligation? your financesare safe. Investigate this plan of protection 
now—consider its extra advantages—its lower cost—its 
complete coverage. 





Ghe EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Home Office: Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 
421 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia—5101 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 
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——— — ‘| SUMMER SESSION 
| | BRAVIA Dele D 
(+ Til SUMMER Cc: NEGIE 
| SCHOOL INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 
>) | 
| SIX ANDEIGHT WEEKS’ COURSES 
a i i July 2nd to August 11th | From June Il] and 22 to Aug. 3 
» 29 | a ; ; 
: 10 i Fechnical and Professional Courses for 
‘ 4 AT leading to Certificates and Degrees | TEACHERS and SUPERVISORS 
_: H 
i Public School Music... D ees 
y 27 HOME ECONOMICS Pine aud Apaiied Ape. - Ansuine: 
t 24 l| Special and Graduate courses in Home Sa al Eamevteies Ante, inataing 
l Economics, Dietetics and Teacher | : Q 
| Training, | 
Hi ! Seaver see at Comnuaiey, De. Se 
Hi} color Steel City ...fort 
i BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION | pacman .- for cell-improvement, <a 
ORY, i Courses for Commercial Teachers and l ges le eit cee 
enn- i undergraduates in Business and Secre courses... State-approved . . . aug- 
i tarial Studies. monted by visiting inatructors of 
‘ i note. hy eo anes nen — — 
—_ LIBRARY SCIENCE Satlonal tripe wid inspection visite. 
Mi A course for School Librarians and | ee ee 
| Feachers in charge of School Libraries. Library ... recreational facilities of 
: campus and city .. . summer sports 
. +. fine parks and beautiful suburban 
| DREXEL INSTITUTE drives. ° 
| PHILADELPHIA For catalog, address Box J, Summer 
Session—Carnegic Inatitute of Tech- 
ee = nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
peer * ia. sas 
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For the Summer Session of 1934 
Juniata College will continue its 
approved plan of running full 
courses unbroken through the nine 
weeks term. Nine semester hours 
credit may be earned in the pro- 
fessional field of elementary and 
secondary education, and in regular 
college courses. The environment 
of the college is favorable for sum- 
mer study and recreation. The 
charges are moderate. For infor- 
mation, address Director, Summer 
Session, Juniata College, Hunting- 
don, Pa. 


ING QjC3+! 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


July 5 to 
August 15 


UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 


Courses affording superior opportunities for self- 
improvement, for teachers desiring certification 
credit, graduate students and undergraduates. City 
conveniences and unsurpassed recreational advan- 
tages. Lake Champlain, Green Mountain and 
Adirondack excursions, trips to Montreal and Que- 
bec, under University direction. Enrollment limited 
to 1,009. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
Burlington, Vermont 

















THE NEW DAY ARITHMETICS 


DURELL-GILLET | 


New texts made to fit the new curriculum, instead of re- 
cently published books made according to the old pattern. 
Ample drill material, three levels of ability, complete test- 
ing and remedial program, provision for maintenance of 


skills. 


THE NEW DAY JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 
DURELL-FOBERG-NEWCOMB-BLAIR | 
This series demands attention because of its adaptation to 
the aims and ideals of the junior high school and its recog- 
nition of the interests and needs of students of that school 


age 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


| 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York | 
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° » Group sredy desk work with “American” 
Universal Desks in table formation. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Public School. 


le Group study pm work with old type chair 
desks, Rural School, Midwestern state. An ex- 
ample of unavoidable bad posture and eyestrain. 


@ Another view of classroom work with“American” 
Henderson-Universal Sight-Saving Desks, Horace 
Mann School, Columbia University, New York City. 


GOOD POSTURE IS INHERENT 


@ Classroom work with “American” Hender- 
son-Universal Sight-Saving Desks, Horace Mann 
School, Columbia University, New York City. 


@ Below— Classroom study group using 
“American’’ Universal Desks, University 
School, University of Chicago. 





@A rural school illustration 
sent in by a teacher. A pathetic 
example of bad sizing, un- 
avoidable bad posture and 
dangerous eyestrain. 


FREE Classroom Posture Poster and Seating Booklets 
We will mail free to school officials and teachers, a classroom posture poster in colors, 
which encourages children to sit erect. It contains no advertising. With it, too, we will 
mail interesting posture booklets. (Not suitable for teaching or study use.) Address Dept. P5§ 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all Principal Cities and Accredited 
Distributors in all Trade Areas 


IN ALL AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY PRODUCTS 


N. Snellenburg & Company, Market, 1ith & 12th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Office—217 Fulton Bldg. 
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Vol. 
Fy FOR GOOD TEACHERS: e Sa € ° 
FOR Goop positions, National Association of Teachers Agencies| | __ 
} Write for Membership List to Secretary of N. A. T. A. 532 Genesee Valley Trust Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. z= 
Ea srt Serv, BY OUR SERVICES 
* Thousands of Teachers Have Been Promoted—Hundreds of Faculties Have Been Improved 
Ke 1 Enroll Early—List Vacancies Promptly | 
711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Pennypacker 1223 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY ) 
C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER | 
202 WALNUT STREET BELL PHONE 2-4256 HARRISBURG, PA. 
Extensive acquaintance among Pennsylvania educators and those in adjoining states. 
Candidates carefully selected. Early registration advisable. 
No charge to school officials. ‘ 
‘ 
THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
618 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 
A distinctive personnel service, of especial appeal to employers who appreciate : 
careful work, and to candidates of more than mediocre qualifications 
Kingsley 1746 Personal conferences encouraged E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 














THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY Penna. Academy of the Fine Arts 


ee eee 



































William K. Yocum, Mgr. 516 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md Summer — —— ra Pa. 
ay 14 — Sept. 
Offers a placement service of the best type to successful 
teachers and promising beginners who are seeking positions, —— ——— Page BF a Se. 
and to employers who have vacancies to fill. Many school decoration, sculpture. Write for catalog. ° 
and college executives list all of their vacancies with us. Make early application to Joseph P Fraser Jr ( 
We have filled positions on three continents. Tenth year. Curator, Broad and Cherry Sts. ‘Philadelphia, ] 
Write, telling us your needs, before May 14, then Chester Springs, Pa. 
FRENCH i238 
FOR SCHOOL ' 
who are not going to college, the rape see gg — 1 
co-educational) in the heart 
ONE YEAR ENGINEERING COURSE t 
of French Canada. Old Coun- t 
offered by Bliss Electrical School is worthy try French staff. Only French Z 
of careful, investigation. Graduates are spoken. Elementary, Inter- e 
qualifie or immediate entry into a ; ce 
branches of the electrical industry in work popes Advanced. | Certifi 
of engineering character. 42nd year. cate or, ollege Credit. French 
If you are not familiar with this school, entertainments, sight-seeing, l 
names of educators in your territory who sports, etc \ 
know its work will be sent upon request, or Sa } 
you may inquire of your State Department pad aa sen ee 
of Education. For catalog address cirenlar to Secretary, Residential 
French Summer School 
J e 
Bliss Electrical School 
465 Takoma Avenue, Washington, D. C. M c G I L L U N I id E R Ss I T ™ ‘ 
MONTREAL, CANADA , 
f 
: 
SUMMER WORK c 
Unusual opportunity to demonstrate new home plan for children. : 
Low introductoryofter and dignified sales plan assures good earnings. 
A few openings for supervisors C 
For interview address E. JOHNSTON, Greensburg, Pa., Box 535 
—— 
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New! 


The simplest adequate 
treatment of first-year algebra 
ever offered—Lennes’ A FIRST 
COURSE IN ALGEBRA. Do not 
make plans for next year until you have ex- 
amined it. Planned definitely for pupils and 
classes of varying ability ; tested and adapted in actual 
classroom practice. Meets College Board and Syllabus 
Requirements. 


A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA, by N. J. Lennes, 
Professor of Math., Univ. Montana. 


New! 


To the list of workbooks of unparalleled excellence and 
low uniform price offered by Macmillan is now added the 
Seymour-Poole: A UNIT WORKBOOK IN PLANE 
GEOMETRY. It comprises a series of natural teaching 
units each made up of a number of related theorems. Drill 
in each unit tests comprehension and analyzes pupils’ ability 
to use the theorems in new situations. 


A UNIT WORKBOOK IN PLANE GEOMETRY, by 
F. EuGeNnEe Seymour, Supervisor of Math., N. Y. State Dept. 
2 -— and Haire S. Poort, Lafayette High School, 

uffalo. 


New! 


A welcome advance in madern language teaching—Church- 
man-Atwood-Racine: A FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH: A 
Modern Approach. Both phonetic and non-phonetic instruc- 
tion may be met by easy adaptation. The semi-inductive 
method is used. Lessons are well-graded, and developed by 
an abundance of drill and practice materials. Grammar ref- 
erence section included. Illustrated. 


A FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH: A Modern Approach, 
by Pum H. CuurcuMan, Clark Univ.; Letanp L. Art- 
woop, Polytechnic Inst., Worcester, Mass.; and ArtTHuR R. 
RAcINeE, Somerville (Mass.) High School. 


New! 


The long-requested opportunity to begin speech work in 
junior grades comes at last in the Craig JUNIOR SPEECH 
ARTS, created specifically to aid juniors in developing ef- 
fectiveness, correctness, and grace in such speech arts as 
reading, speaking, acting, conversation, Round Table Dis- 
cussions, and debate. By the author of THE SPEECH 
ARTS, for senior high schools, known as the textbook with- 
out a peer in its field. 


THE JUNIOR SPEECH ARTS, by Atice Evetyn 
Craic, Polytechnic High School, Los Angeles. 
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And-- 
remember 
as well these 
established 


favorites--- 
cw 


The Canby-Opdycke-Gil- 
lum HIGH SCHOOL ENG- 
LISH, whose innovations 
and improvements are mak- 
ing “A new era in English.” 

cows 

The Coulomb series, HIS- 
TORY FOR PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOLS, key- 
stone books for the Keystone 
State. Books for grades 4 
and 7 have now been pub- 
lished, making the series 
complete for the entire inter- 
mediate group of pupils, for 
grades 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

cw 

Huntington - Benson - Mc- 
Murry LIVING GEOGRA- 
PHY, the leading modern 
series of geography text- 
books. The special four- 
book edition meets require- 
ments of Pennsylvania 
Schools. 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Education and Recreation are combined 






through Summer Study 
at 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Fortunate is the teacher whose vacation brings mental improve- 
ment as well as physical recreation. Temple University, in 
Philadelphia, offers a program-of Summer Study which com- 
bines the two. 

Faculty and facilities provide the highest type of education 
with particular attention given those needing aaded certification 
or who are candidates for degrees. Landmarks and shrines of 
historic interest, together with opportunities for pleas- 
ure, enliven your leisure hours. Send now for com- 
plete catalog of information and booklet describing 
advantages of Summer Study at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Address Office of Registrar, Dept. P 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLASSES OPEN JUNE 25— CLOSE AUGUST 3 
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The Completeness of the 
BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHIES 


makes them an economical investment for any school system 


By presenting from beginning to end material which needs no supplementing or reorganiz’ 
ing, THE BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHIES afford teachers an unhampered oppor: 
tunity to discover the difficulties of individual children and to provide the special help 
which each may need. The abundance of motivating exercises, drill exercises, test exer: 
cises, games, and puzzles provide for pupil activities resulting in real “‘self-education.” 


For this reason, workbooks or other supplementary materials to accompany THE BAR- 
ROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHIES would be superfluous and their purchase would necessi: 
tate an additional and unwarranted expense to the limited textbook budget of the 
average school system. Send for a copy of our circular No. 9-3-33 which further 
describes the completeness of THE BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHIES. 


‘WE pOOUuR raat 


New York, N. Y. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
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WE DO OUR PART 


The payment of the annual dues of $1.00 for membership in the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
entitles the member to receive the Pennsylvania School Journal, except the Education Bulletin, for which 
the additional charge is $0.25. 

Subscriptions to nonmembers, $2.00,a year without the Education Bulletin. Subscriptions to nonmembers 
including the Education Bulletin, $2.25 a year. 

Members are requested to report promptly change of address, giving old as well as new address. 

National Advertising Representative, State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 189 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Illinois. Advertising Rates on Application. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal is indexed in the Education Index. 
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Outstanding Books for the New Pennsylvania 
2 “ a s s 4 
Course of Study in Science in Senior High Schools Vol. 
@ BIOLOGY FOR TODAY—Curtis-Caldwell-Sherman Ey 
New this spring, this book offers a scientifically-determined content and a lively pre- 
, sentation that provides abundantly for varied learning abilities. $1.76 
@ PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS—Stewart-Cushing-Towne 
A book that is geared to the high-school mind and yet at the same time is scientific and 
thorough enough to meet C. E. E. B. and other requirements. $1.72 
@ CHEMISTRY FOR TODAY—McPherson-Henderson-Fowler Ant 
A book whose classroom efficiency is proved by its use today in more than 2000 schools. to bri 
New developments are included in new printings so that you can count on its being future 
? to the 
up-to-date. $1.80 ae 
ing tl 
look |} 
to co! 
= I pro 
GINN AND COMPANY, 70 Fifth Ave., New York ay 
school 
past | 
chart 
the d 
precio 
Back ds of American Lif ag 
ackgrounds O merican Lire the ci 
: ; ve New ] 
By AGNEW O. ROORBACH, A, M., Department of Social Studies, William As) 
Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pa. and MILES W. ALBRIGHT, Ed.M., De- tury i 
partment of Social Studies, John Harris High School, Harrisburg, Pa. sink i 
Illustrated 480 pages List price, $1.32 stones 
and hi 
A general survey of world history from pre-historic times down to the ed 
present day. It accords perfectly with the current course of study vital 
for the seventh grade of Pennsylvania schools. every 
spect 
Each of the eight units is introduced by a motivating “over-view”. status 
Backgrounds of American Life is a lucid, interesting and well- nn 
woven story told in a notably clear and concise manner, with enough te 
new words in its vocabulary to make it stimulating. petenc 
Pent 
The teaching material at the end of each chapter is thought-provoking moder 
and sufficiently complete. Varied activities challenge the pupil’s eo 
ecu itizen 
originality. ‘anken 
from ] 
fied s; 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY difficul 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco — 
Forum, 
3, 1934 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





